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ATTEMPT 



TO PROVE THE 



EXISTENCE AND ABSOLUTE PERFECTION 



O F T H E 



SUPREME UNORIGINATED BEING, 



IN A DEMONSTRATIVE MANNER. 



THUS SHALT THOU SAY UNTO THE CHILDREN OF 
ISRAEL, I AM HATH SENT ME UNTO YOU. 

Exod. ill. 14. 

VERUM ILLE, VIR MACNlFICtJS, qVMKlT ARGt7«* 
IHENTUM NON EX DEFlNITlONE DEI DESUMP- 
TUM, S£D EX IPSA RATIONE NATURALI, £T PER 
QUOD DEDUCAMUR IN DEFINITIONEM DEI. 

Phil. ^ Lixnborch Epift. ad Job. Locke. 
Locke's Works, Vol. IV. P. 44a. 
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THE 



INTRODUCTION 



Containing a View of the Arguments that 
bave been ufed for proving the Exiftena 
and Attributes of God^ and the Reafom 
fw P^^f^g ^ «^W one. 



THOUGH the following argument 
may be eafily enough underftood 
without any preface or introdudion, yet 
there will be fome advantages in having 
firft read what is here delivered : it will, 
I hope, contribute to remove a prejudice 
that has long prevailed againll our endea* 
vpuring to prove the being and perfedions 
of God otherwife than from the confidera- 
tion of his works ; and the reader, being 
previoufly made acquainted with the na^ 
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turc of the following argument and the 
reafons for now offering it to the public, 
will be better qualified to judge of it, and 
perhaps be better difpofed to give it his 
attention. 

To prove the exiftence, unity, and'abfo- 
lut« perfedlion of the fupreme' Being, and 
thereby to eftablifli the foundation of re- 
hgion natural and revealed, two kinds of 
arguments or methods of reafoning have 
been ufed. What thefe are Doflor Ed- 
sxixxnd Law* has bnefly defcribed in the 
Ffcfaee to his Tranflation of Archbifliop 
King's Tnatiji on the Origin of Evil. 

" There are two general ways of reafon* 
" ing, called arguments a priori and a pof- 
f * terioriy or according to what logicians 
•" commonly QjIc the Jynfbetic and analytic 
** methods. The former lays dowa fome 
^ evident principles^ apd then deduces the 
** leveral conlequences neceflarily refiilting 

* Now Bifliop of Carliffe. 

"from 
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** from them. The latter begins with th» 
" phasnomena themfelves, and traces them 

r 

^ Up to their original^ and from the known 
^ properties of thcfc phaenomena arrives 
" at the nature of their caufe. Now the 
*' former of thefe is evidently preferable 
** where it can be had ; fince the latter 
^^ mufl depend upon a large induction of 
" particulars, any of which failing invalid 
^^ dates the whole argument and fpoils a 
" demonftration." 

Dodor S. Clarke, in his anfwers to a fixth 
and a feventh letter concerning the argu-^ 
ment a priori, fays : " There are but tvw> 
•' ways by which the ieing^ and all or ar^ 
" of the attributes of God, can poffibly be 
" proved : the one a priori, the other a 
** pojieriori. The proof a pojieriori is level 
^^ to all men's capacities ; becaufe there is 
" an endlefs gradation of wife and ufeful 
** phsenomena of nature, from the moft 
" obvious to the moft abftriile, which affords 

B 2 '' at 
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^ at leaft a mtiiral ^nd reafonaSIe proof of 
^ the' Being of God, to the feveral capaci- 
^ ties of ali unprejudiced men, who have 
^ any probity of mind. The argument a 
^^eriori is indeed by far the mofi gene- 
^ rally u£bful, mod eaiy to be underfiood, 
** and in Ibme degree fuited to all capaci-- 
•• ties, and therefore it ought always to be 
^* diftinftly infilled upon. But forafmuch 
^ as atheifiical writers have fbmetimes op- 
*' pofed the being and attributes of God by 
•* fuch metaphyfical reafonings as can no 

• otherwife be obviated than by arguing a 
^ priori I therefore ibis manner of arguing 

* is alfb ufeful and necejfary in its proper 
^ place/' I (hall nowconfider more parti- 
cularly the nature of thcfe methods of 
reafbning, how far each of them has been 
carried, and with what degree of evidence 
they have proved their conclufionj and 
fliall begin with the common argument a 
pofieriori. 

When 
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When we confider our own nature and 
the nature of thole things which fall un^ 

der our obfervation, we find numberleis 

. . . k 

reafbns to convince us, that thefe are fuch 
things as could not poffibly have exified al* 
ways, or of themfelves. Hence we con* 
dude that their exigence, and the manner 
in which they have been difpoted, muft 
have been the effedt of ibme caufa And 
then the beauty, order, and utility (b coa^ 
fpicuous in the contrivance and ^rrange^ 
ment of thefe things difplay to us fuch evi* 
dent marks not only of delign, bvt qf vaft 
power, knowledge, and goodnefs, that we 
conclude they muft have been the. work of 
foibe Being poflefled of. all the£b attributes 
in the moft per&d manner. The great 
uniformity, conflancy, and regularity with 

which all the operations in the material 

» 

world are conduced fufficiently indicate 
that the plan of the whole was deiigned 
and executed^ and is Bill carried on, by 

one 
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one author and governor. And feeing not 
the leafl reafbn or occafion for (uppofing 
fnore than one, we conclude that there is 
but one firft caufe and fupreme governor of 
in things, whom we call God. This is the 
fiibfiance of the argument a pofieriori^ and 
this method of reafoning is fb natural smd 
Congenial to the human mind, that there 

4 

i& no nation on which it has not had fome 
ioxt of influence. . For the mofi ignorant 
and uncultivated part of mankind appear 
to have apprehended that the things of this 
world were dependent on Beings of a na- 
ture fuperior to thofe that were the objeds 
of their ienfes. Among the ancients, thofc 
who had the gi^teft i(hare of genius and 
iagacity,and had moil enlarged their know* 
ledge and improved their underftandings 
by meditation and deep refearches into the 
nature.of things, were the moft firmly 
perfuaded that this world was the work of 
Ibme great Being of whofe power and per-^ 

fedtions 
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fe£bions\hey entertained very fufolime ideas. 
As human knowledge has been much en* 
larged, efpecially by the kte d}fi:overies iii 
afironomy and the feveral branches of n^ 
tural philofophy, the argument a pofitrim 
has been wonderfully ftrengthened. And 
we find that Bacon, Boyle, Newton, atid 
others I might name, to whom the wodii 
is indebted for thofe great difcQveHes» and 
whbfe extraordinary abilities hay? . hwa 
juilly deemed an honour to our fpecief; 
we find, I £ay, all thofe deep and accurate 
reafoners, thofe mbft iagacious di(coverers 
- of truth, have ftrcnuoufly contended, that 
the phaenomena of nature clearly eyin^ 
. the eternal exiftpnqe, ppwer, and perfedions 
of the Creator, and they valued the moft 
beautiful and grandefl of their difcoveries 
chiefly as they tended to illudrate and con- 
firm this important truth. 

We may therefore fay, that th§ argtt- 
roent a pojiericri naturally afibi^s jthe hu« 

man 
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man mind in proportion to its capdeity 

Mad its knprovemcint ; to tbe loweft under* . 

landings it affords fome glimmering of the 

truth ^ to the higheft and moft improved it 

ihines with full luftre, and imprefles them 

with a clear and firm perfuafion that an 

.fX^'ptdeO, Being is the author and goyer* 

nor of the univerfe. To our other argur 

[j»»titA4 pojeriori we may reafonaUy add 

^1 thpfe which provci that bur bible con-* 

Uins ibany ancient prof^cies which have 

Jbeen. exiidly fulfilled, and records . many 

miraiGulous events which really came to pafs: 

A&t thefe are fo many ilrong and clear ar« 

'guments to prove the exiftence of one all- 

perfefl and original author c£ all things ^ 

^fuch as that book defcribes, and by whofe 

diredion and afiifiance it claims to have 

been written. 

But fome there have been who imagined 
they could account for the prefent exift* 
ence of things, and all the appearances of 

nature, 
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nature, la a more eafyand conceivable 
manner tban by confidering them as the 
works of cme eternal, omnipotent, and 
omniicient Being. They thought it unner 
ceiTary to look beyond the material worlds 
the vifible mundane fyfiem, or to enquire 
for any caufe of its exigence. They coii<^ 
tended that the univerfe or entire fyftem 
of things had no author^ but has exited alf- 
ways and of itfelf, and is adluated by aa 
indefeasible ^^c^y impregnated, as >t were, 
with a powerful vivifying principle; by 
whofe energy all the various generatioiM, 
corruptions, operations and changes o£ 
things are inceiTantly carried on, without 
a beginning and without a poifibility of 
ever coming to an end. It is probable that 
but a very few perfons have ever been aUe 
to bring themfelves to think leriotiily In 
this manner. Spinoza indeed (eems to 
have done fo : he conceived that all fubr 
ftances ar0 but parts or diSerOat modifica- 
tions 



tions of oD« infinite, indivifible fubftance^ 
which he calls God, or the divine nature ; 
and that this onefubfiance mnft oinecejfity 
modify itfclf into infinite things, in infi- 
nite manners, or in all pofiible varieties, 
fie has taken a great deal of pains to prove 
that this is the true fyftem of nature; and 
l^roceeds in a formal manner with definir 
tions, axioms, and all the apparatus of de- 
febnftration. It would be tedious, though 
not difficult, to fliew thathe prooeds en- 
titely on falfe principles, that ieVeral oif 
his definitions arc ambiguous' oriininteUi- 
gible, that m4ny of his- axiottis contain 
affertions contrary both to fcience and ex*- 
Jjierietfce, and that moft of his definitions 
%hd axioms are fo contrived as to prefup^ 
pofe or include the chief points which by 
their help he endeavours to demonflratd. 
The fallacies and abfurditics of iiis afgti- 
ments have been fully expdfed by Doctor 
Clarke in hit DfmonfiratioH of tbe Being ami 

jittri^ 
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Attributes of God. I (hall miention bu t one 
circumftance, which alone will be fuffici^ 
ent to (hew that this atheidical fcheme of 
Spinoza's is utterly inconfiftcnt with the 
phasnomena of nature. He acknowledges 
(which indeed he ^x)uld not avoid doing) 
that his principles muft neceiTarily oblige 
us to deny ail final caufes, or that partt* 
cular things were itaade and dejSgfted for 
the purpofes they are known to ferva He 
therefore imputes it to mere ignorance and 
fuperflition that men have imagined ^^ their 
" eyes were made for feeing, their teeth for 
^ chewing, food for nouriftiing their bodies, 
" the fun for giving light, or thefea to be a 
*' proper receptacle for fifhes/' All this isthe 
plain and acknowledged confequence of hit 
fyflem : (o that till a man thinks he can 
bring himielf to give up his former notions 
of thefe matters and rejed them as vulgar 
prejudices^ the efFeds of ignorance and 

fuperAition, he mull not exped to receive 

any 
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tny fatisfadioii from the demonftrations of 
Spinoza *. 

Common fenf? and, I ^ may (ay, expern 
cnce will always be able to prevent men 
m general from falling into the abfurdities 
of downright atheifm, or from being per^ 
fuiftded byany metaphyfical fubtilties, that 
all things iare fo carried ori by a blind and 
&tal 9«^^i^ that no one event could pofli* 
Uy b^ve happened otherwife than it has 
dpne» AtheifUoal writers therefore, aot 
beii^ like to bring over many profdytes to 
iheir way. of * thinking, arc not £0 danger^ 
ous to thecaufe of religion and morality 
9$ th<^e that are called Scepticks. Thefe 
are fuch- as admit that this world muft in* 
deed have been the work of ibme fuperior 
Beings who is to be called God, and who 
had power and intelligence enough to do 
juft what we iee he has done; but at the 

* The reader ^ill find the paflTages in Spinoza's 
works here . itferred to, frequently . cited in Dofior 
Clarke's Demonftrationt 

fame 



jSime time aflert, that none of our argn-^ 
xnents arc fufficient to produce a rational 
and firm belief of the perfcAionS' of hit 
natural and moral attributes, whereon we 
may found a fyftem of religious duties due 
to him as the moral governor €( the world, 
who concerns himfdf in the happinefs of 
his creatures, and from whofe goodnefi 
and power we might hope for prote£irott 
in this life, or for happinefs in a better life 
hereafter. Thefc writers would have us 
believe the exiftence of a God, or fupcrior 
Being, tnerely as a fpeculative truth, not 
as one from which we might, with a rea- 
fonable certainty, draw any inferences that 
fhould influence our condud or give us 
either hopes or fears: and thus they pro- 
pofo a fyftem which, for any ufeful pur- 
pofc, is no better than atheifm. 

Before I give an account cf the method 
of rcafoning on this {iibjeOiJynthetically or 
a priori^ it may be proper to take fome 

notice 



notice of the objedioQS made by (ceptical 
writers to thofe arguments that arc drawn 
apojieriori for^ proving the being and per- 
fcdions of God. To find what thefe ob- 
jettons are, we need look no farther than 
to the writings of the late Mr« Hume. 
That gentleman, from his firft fetting out 
in the literary world, feems to have be^t 
all his endeavours to invalidate and difcre* 
dit every fpecies of argument that has been 
ufed to prove the exiflence of one fupreme, 
alUperfed author of the univerfe. It was 
plainly with this view that, in his Effays or 
Enquiry concerning the Human Underjland- 
ingj he advanced certain principles and 
notions which, if admitted, would fubvert 
our reafbnings not only on this fubjedt, 
but on moil others. The falfe notions and 
groundlefs cavils he has propofed in thefe 
rilays have been fully refuted by the learn- 
ed and judicious DodorLeland in his^/^w 
§ftbe Deijiical Writers. And Doctor Bcattie 

in 
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in his exceUcot Effay mibe Nature and Im 
mutability of Trutbj has ia b, very maftcrlf 
manner demoliflied his whole fydem of 
fcepticifm, and proved it to be entirely 
repugnant to thofe received principles oa 
which all our reafonings are naturally and 
necefikrily founded. This ingenious work 
feems to have had (bme effed on Mr, 
Hume, and tcyhave made him depart &}m» 
what from uiat extravagant and ezceifive 
fcepticifmhe had ib long cultivated.. Ia 
his laft work (publilhed after his death) 
entitled Dialogues concerning. Natural ReU'r 
gion^ he admits, what he had formerly de*- 
nied, that we may rationally and with 
confidence argue from the nature of an 
effed to the nature of its caufe, and that 
we may by this means afiure ourfelves that 
this world muft have been the work of a 
very powerful and intelligent Being. : But 
he will not allow that we can by any 
means fatisfy ourfelves any further as to 

the 



Ac nature and attributes of this great Be* 
h^ In the introdudory part of this work 
he exprelTes himfelf thus: ^ What truth 
^^{o obvious, (q certain as the ieing of a 
** God,: whidi the moil ignorant ages have 
^ acknowledged, for which the mofi refined 
* geniufes have ambitioully ftriven to pro- 
^ duce new proofs and arguments i What 
^ truth fo important as this, which is the 
^ j^und of aU our hopes, the fureft foun- 
^''datidn of morality, the firmeft fupport 
of fociety, and the only principle which 
ought never to be a moment from our 
*^^ thoughts and meditadons ? But in treat- 
ed ing of this obvious and important truth 
;'^ what obfcure queflions occur concerning 
1*.thcjiature43{ this divine Being, bis attri* 
:^. butcs, . his decrees, his plan of provi- 
^Vdencei ^hefe have been always fubjed- 
ed to the difputations of men ^ concern* 
ing tbeie human reafon has not reached 
^* any certain determination. But tfaefe 

" arc 
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^ arc topics fo interefling that we cannot 
^ reftrain our reftlefs inquiries with regard 
^ to them ^ though nothing but doubt ^ uncer* 
•* tainty and contrad$£fion have as yet been the 
** rejult of our mojl accurate refearches.** 

This laft is a very violent aflertion, and 
would make one think the author intended 
to point out fome contradi£iions in the ar- 
guments that have been ufcd to prove the 
perfedions of the divine nature and attri'* 
butes: but no fuch thing has he even at« 
tempted. Two of the perfons engaged iti 
this diabgue are little more than cyphers ; 
the third who condu<£ls and concludes the 
convcrfation, and gives the refult of the 
whole, is much employed in recapitulating 
the difficulties and objedions Mr. Hume, 
in his eflay% had propofed on this fubje€t^ 
and therefore we are to fuppole he eicpreff* 
es the author's own fcntiments. 

Though he gives up moft of thefe objec* 
lions, yet he goejt onto treat th? fubje^ 

' C qi 
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fif. ^1^9) tb^olc^ with gt^t Uvitjr 
iJjTffugh «i lafge RS^rit of tfee work *. apd 

t^9UghQji|t the Airhole, running himCelf 

* To give but one inftance of the levity with 
wliichr our author has treated his fuljeAv When 
^les^tbes ha4 ^^n that^ from the evident mark3^ qf 
contrivance, defign a;id wifdom which appear in the 
works of nature, we muft conclude from analogy, 
duit the wi^U had ». moft poweriiil and wifexoakef' 
Fhilo, for fp the principal fp^er is called, ojbferyes -, 

m 

«^ The Bramins affert, that the world arofe from an 
*<• infinite ipider^ who fpun this whole complicated 
M m^fs fi^cm ^is bpw^S) apd annihilates afterwjurds the 
** whole or any part of it, by abforbing it again, and 
<< refolvjng it into its own.e0ence. Here is a fpecies 
^< of coiaipgpny, which appears to us ridiculous ; 
«< becaiufe a fpider is a little contemptible animal, 
« wbcrfe operations we are never likely to take for a 
u jaodel of the whole univerfe. But ftill here is a 
*' n!?w fpecies of analogy eyen in our globe. And 
^* were 4here -a' planet wholly inhabited by fpiders, 
^ which is very poffible,- Ais inference, would diere 
V sippear. as natural ai^d irre&i^g^le as that. >irhjch in 
*' our planet aferibes the origin of all things to delign 
<« and intelligence,: as explained by Clrandies. Why 
^ w orderly fyfteoL may not.be fpun from the belly as 
*« well as from the braiij, it will be dif&cult for hip? to 
**^give a fat!sfa£tepy Ica&n." (Ps^ 141-) 

fre- 
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into the moft pdpBli^. edtiiaiiAlom 
i^Din tihteh it ' uppKit^ that thw smthor 
eoiild iMHm had! fi«(hl)ng i» vImv tjot' id 
bHnfd aiid poiale f^ mSoids of hit fesder^ 
to take «ff that attBotioa fiom tbs' itdt 
tdciia df the qaeftibn, acdd make tfacstf 
imagiiie that- nO' condttfipns weise t» "be 
Axptsacdda tins fubjofl that amta^S^V^ 
htfefence that m^f t^& itmatt Hfti 9t turi 
h fht fiuiree of Ot^ddiiiort m^ fii%iearAnie\ 
or that can entdfk Uit& iitfer tit rn^td dt- 
itihats (fGod^^dHf ttppedrHHee^'offi^ 

itf^ plainly wh«t the «8th(tt yt&dHi! 
hare his readers think, and whailie tfcoiight 
htmftlf; 8»vre may fee fronsethe eonehiiioa 
heniitkes Philo^ the principal fpeaktft-, dnhv 
v^hei!^' he comes to fora up y^at teld been' 
ftid. He* does notchodfe td propofe his 
conclofion pofittvefy bdt, as it were, hj^- 
poth^icftfiy^ yet h» doe» niOffr than inii* 

C 2 nuate, 
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nuate, . that it is the odty one ^c- Med 
ever exped to arrive at' • 

^ I^ (ays be, the whole of natural the* 
^^ dogy/ as ibme peofJe fiiem to maiqtain, 
^ refbives it(eif into one fimfJe, though 
^ fomewhat ambiguous^ at leaft undefined 
^ propofition ; that the . caufe w caufis of 
** order in the univerfe probably bear fqme 
^ remae. anahgy to - human intelligence :■ if 
*^ this propofition be not capable of ei^ten- 
^ fion, variation^ or more particular expli- 
^ cation % if it afifords no inference that a£- 
^ fipds human life, or can be. thefburce of 
^any^ adion or forbearance ^ and .if the 
^ analogy, imperfed. as it is; can be carried 
*Sno further, than to- the human intelli* 
^genccr and cannot be transferred with 
^ any appearance : of parobability |o the 
^ other qusdities pf the mind| (be means 
^\ the moral qi^alitiesj if. this be really the 
** cafe, what can the moft inquifitlye^ con* 
^ tempUjUve agd rcligicMas man do .Qoqre 

• "thaa 
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^ than ^ve a pkua, phibfophical aflent to 
^ the propofition as^aftea ask oooors^ and 
^bdicTOthat the arguments on which it 
^ ]«dlaUi(hed exceed the ofaje^SUons wlm^h: 
^ lie againft it ? Some aftoniihment indeed 
^ will nat orally arifefrom the greathefe of 
** -the objed $ (bme - melancholy -fittn - ka 
•* obfcurity; and fbme conteihptfor hn- 
^ macr i^fonv that ran ghre nib i^^^ 
*f more iatis&dory Wkh re^fd tcr -ib ek« 
"f traordtnary and ifiagnlfieeiirii t|«Miba^ 
(Pagfe 2dt-^&3.y' »-"• ■•■ ^- ■-'■ " '•'• ''■'^■''■ 
-' If ^f. Homc^ rcaBy thought we tiotiid' 
not/ ^iv^h a rba(bnal^c and fufficHent de*' 
grec of ptMMif^ 'arrive^ at - Wg^tr and 

ofeai^ iddik of'fte 

• ■ * - • 

pet€i6tkm * than ' hc-ftaii Itcre fe pr e fen ted ; 
i^i8'teryfiir{»rifiilg^^e ihofild iwt lavr 
been^able/^ with tdl 'hk^ rod riftry tfhd- fuki- 
Kty tior<|pf6dttcie ainf eee tcHUi or eVeo-nnv 
dl^WfioH' td tIibf<F-argttm<*(tts wfiidrarc 
i^tHoolj efteetiied'' iflSffici£nt''t0' fatisfV 

any 
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^. -^miB baa..^K«ei$^ iyrged,. and X<f 
VKbip]^ lu) ^ jopt- allowed PI)Ho'9 dp|>0'' 
iHmt|^.1Q i^vt aay fln^fr* ai^tNit^ tbracr 
th^ ;(r9^ ifKto0d <dt '^el ha^ ever bflctr 

m»df,i4|A4 jlHff<f9fl4»r will oafitj pemnr& 
how little weight there i^ la them, FkRi 
tbftt ifom. Qooiidaxiag. die • plueiipAaai: of 
i^atorci whi^ £dl undsir . oiaiF ^^r? (k 
tioQ, ■ w« canopt pta^e «)4t |Jm> iwtliar 

i9uft.l)pt|tf antbor pf-ij|||fii«r^iMAiim ^ 
eyctit that tbp2Auft:||ll betbe^vvovkefnw- 

J 

Beixig* ^o4 not CkieLJpia$.iiV«or^ joC kvofaii 
difiioil indep«Ml«ftt( i P^ngi; i l(F?g0 x.«>9') 
^ecoivdly, tbat taidaiittiag^ $Iie^ phA^opiefitt 
surc-tbe work ^ but one Boiag,ryd; aatbe. 
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«fl%S8) «nd.tha«ft>i« nve camiot ^KMV 
thftt fko 7i9W«r «nd JfaiotBiedgP j |i fci Me .D Miiy 
m$A be infiaite (»r ufdtii)hsde(P»iMi4^jd5^ 
(f bjrthcie objejliote' MrriHiraifr a3baSeri 

d^mtifitsfe- tbc iiQtt]f> or ^bis^ vtiiiiiaui^fiBtt 
fe^ioli oi^ibheir avttttoti ^^e'siny arimiftrlrit 

cai>fc^.tli& leafLv /Phe' idoftiikarfiad tad 

tor oMetvo 'lietoiftei^ : frtdy ackttdlrtc^^ 
thai; Ytfar.srgometit ii-f^nm^ ir tftil flMll 

thiit ib f«fflrirtt labofe ?im|)»rt»)it pdats eei f6 

t'*<:*>r}S ~; • very 
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very Ugh a degree -of probMkty as ought 
to leave no doobt in the mind of aiay rea^ 
fonable nnprejodiced- perfon, who fiiirlf 
examines it on the fame principles he 
^ould examine the force of any other 
probata aignment ; and they infift that it 
is fnffieient to prbduoe in ns a firm belief 
and aflbrattce, approaching as near as pof« 
fiUc. to^ that adoal and certain ibira'/f^^^ 
which is -prodnced by demonRration. If 
therefore Mr;^Hnme meant to obje^ only 
to the want of ftridl demonftration in the 
argument afofierion^ he had no opponents; 
and if be meant to ihew that this argu« 
ment wants that high d^ree of probabi^ 
lity we afcribe to ]t» -his reafoniogs are ex* 
tremely weak. AH he fays againft our 
concluding, that the uiuverfe had but one 
original author amounts only to this, ^ that 
.^ an intelligent Being of fuch vafi power 
^^ and cs^city as is necefTar^: to prodace 
'* tjbe vnlyerfe exceeds all analogy and even 

•' comprc- 
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^*- comi^che^on/' (Pi 109*)^ ^ Why fuchit 
Being fiiould ' be faid to exceed aU anahgf^ 
or what can be the meaning of that phra(e^ 
I cannot . conceive. -Thir author allows 
ibat from pur own AnaU powers and ca pau- 
cities wermay, by analogy,, ibrm ideas ^of 
Beings endowed with ^ V9&\f fu per ior pow* 
er. Why then may wo not by purfuing 
the like anidogy raife onr ideafi^ dill higher, 
fuid conceive one -Being of tbentmoA power 
•nd. capacity $ What is^ there in reafon to 
fiop:us I cThe idea of fueh a Being carries 
with it iK> abfurdity ; it is^no morel incon- 
ceivaUe thbtf the idea of (everal iiidependr 
cnt Himtt^-*4Seings having* among them 

^ T 

power fiifficient' to produce and govern 
the univerfe. -And furely it ihuft appear 
«afily.mOiie/r^^i^/f that all things are.unr 
der thedominion otOneii\Af\ that a num« 
ber of independent Bein^ 'i^among Whom 
thipre could be no pofliblerqfaordinattoaor 
any ibrt of ^eWtbn or co)6he£)ioD) ihould 
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tfU join in cartying on the toperartidW ' df 
iMturc . Witih that \roiiderful uirifi3rttiity) 
regularity aJKi oonftancy* which <« 61m 
fervc; and which Mr. Hume himl^If db* 
ierves, and ufes as an argument to ' bVer^ 
turn the Manicbean bypotbefis df tWd inde- 
pendent principiesi one the author of good . 
and the other of evil (P. aao;) IndeM 
we cannot think tbisi^ter was ieribus in 
fuppofing it to, be more probable that tfii 
pniverfe was produced and gorem^ by ft 
nmltkude of independent deities than hf 
one. But .biS: ^rcat artifice, and w&at \m 
laboured moft, was to make lis readers 
imagjine that the fupreme Being tnuft be 
fo utterly incomprehenfible to nsi that we 
muft defpair of arriving at an7:rational or 
Confi|lent condufion with reg^ to his 
liature 4nd attributes. ^ ^ 

As to his fe<^nd objedliob : we grant that 
the foiiu phsenomena of nature which 
fall under our cogniscance Can never dem " 
! fnonjtrate 



\ 
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po^)oi:3t^Q^f¥l [^ the ^ed, aad ti)eEefdf« 

QiuA bCf^i^By.ifl^.inani^filjF f^fe. For-4» 
the caufe here fpoken of is allowed to i>ej 
Qpt a^ axecb^Hial or-inftcuRieatal, but ,aa 
JiTH^IIigent a94/^&ef:CTO(c^ it i» fu^h a one 
a^ jnajfy and :m ail piFobdbility do€s^ pro^ 
di^Gei^if^s much bf low what it k Bbl$ m 
pipdace. AsidthcnsfoccwetHiiik^itM^j^^ 
^a^/< thiat the BeiQgrwha waa able tepfCM 
d^^ and govern that pact of the ti&Hret& 
whieh falls tinder our %>b£bt«!ati6!nV is i^lsdr' 
to ^ i^v^ry thiiag: that cm be doae^ Wfr 
caaoottxmcei^cr aiiy:tbiQg too difficok Sbr 
thifrBeingi bi&pawer and ifi^t^ltigenoe Cseixt 
to tranfcead; oui> owip, as* k Wefe^ f nfihiecv' 
ly^ aod we jcannbt eyelet icf ^aginationf' 
diiiinguifh between that pow^r which h^ ' 
rnkfi have and power infinite of xinliniited. 
Thus weiee that tbtife tw<robje<3ioaa of '^ 

Mr, Hnme^s are fi> fat ffom eyerttirning^ 
' the 
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the proofs vre draw a fofieriari for the tini* ' 
tyof the fapreine Being, and the nnlimited 
perfedion of his power and intdligenoe, 
that they do not even kjen their probabi* 
lity. 

In bis third objedion, he reprefents our 
argnme nts for God's moral attributes as 
having no appearance of probability. And 
he is quite confident that the mixture of 
evil with good in the phsenomena of na« 
ture muft, at Icaft, prevent us from con- 
cluding that the author of nature is pof- 
feffcd of both infinite goodnefs arid infi- 
nite power. •* Epicurbs's old qucflions, 

iays he, areyet unanfwercd. Is he wil* 

ling to prevent evil, but not able ? thcrt 
** he is impotent Is he able but not wil- 
" ling ? then he is malevolent. Is he both 
•* able ahd willing ? Whence then is evil ?** 
(Pagei86.) 

Again, •^ Why is therc^any'mifery at all 
? in the world ? not by chance fiircly. 

♦* From 



cc 
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^^ Frbm' fome caufe then. Is it from the 
^ intention of the Deity ? but he is per- 
^ScQly benevolent Is it contrary to .hii^ 
^V intention? but he is almighty. Nothing 
^ can (hake the folidity of this reafoning^ 
^ fo fhort^ fo clear, (q deciilve ^ except we 
^ afTert that thefb fubje^s exceed all hu« 
^ maa capacityt and that our common 
^^ meafuces of t;:uth and falfehood are not 
** applicable to them ; a topic which I have 
**all along infifted on." (P. 194) This 
pbjedion he has endeavoured to enforce 
by a mod horridly exaggerated account pi 

m 

the miferies of all the animated Beings ^on 
this globe. And the inference he would 
have us draw is this: ^ That as thc: opera-- 
^^ tions of nature are carried on by an op* 
^ pofition of principles, of pains and plea« 
^ fures, of hot and cold,, ippift and dry, 
** light and heavy, the true conclufion, is, 
** that the original fource of all ..things is 
" entirely indiflferent to all thefe principles,^ 

" and 
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» aai has no laoic ngisdr to g&od above 

• % than to heat above coM, or Kght-rftevef 
•heavy. And that bjr fiff flk? radlt'prol' 

♦ baWe hypothefis feems to be, Aat ' the 
♦■^ eaafe» of the ihm veflc have hehfaer good-' 

* Befit nor mafic^. (P. 22 1.) Ifewever I 
Moft oUenre that not^thftaacBng this 
oonfideftt way of writing, Mr. Hume can, 
2il times, exp r ef s himfclf -iiibrc reafdttaUjr 
and moderateFjr. In one [rface Phib, (ibr 
1 dtc only what is ddivercd- by Biiri)*hav-" 
iDg fpok^i of Ibme circinnftances which 
^ve rife to moft of the evilstif hmmti Iilb, 
is candid enongh to add^ ^ What thenr 
^ ihall we pronounce on:* this occasion ^ 
^ Shall we (ay thefe ciicnmllances are not' 
^ neceflary, and that they rai^ eafily have 
^been altered in the contrivance of ' the 
^^tiniverfe? This dedfion ieems too pre*' 
^^ fuffiptuous for creatures Co Uind and ig« ' 
*^ norant Let us be more modeft iii our' 
^ coQcloiions. Let us allow that rf the ' 

^*good- 
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^ goodi^ft of thc^ iDettycoold be^si^Mu 
^ ed oiiiaoy tolerable nafoMaj^ribri (be 
^ meam s'eq/im not Jrawufrom the nature ef 
^ Ui nxmhl thefe phasnomeiia, however 
^. uQtawaid, wcfuld not be fufficient to Tub. 
« vert that prineiple^-, but might eafiljr in 
<^ fame unknown manner be jr«;eaiicilabl6 
« to it'' (P. ai8.) And in another place 
be i^fs:. ^ th^ are many inexplicable di& 
^ fkultks m the works of natnre, whicb^ 
^ if we^ilbw a perfefi author ^ta be proved 
^ iSjtj^ior^a^oafily &dved 6:ofp the narrow 
^ capacity of man who cannot trace inii*^ 
^ nite relation^'*: i(P. 105.) 

It is^ to be lamented that Mr. Hlime did 
act opndc^nd .tQ take any notice of the 
arguments, by which many eminent writ- 
ers * ba^e^: efUblKhod the benevolence of 
the Deity not only from his works, but in 
the way here vo^xxe^ia priori^ or from 
his nature^ confidering him as. a fupreme 
independent Beings poflei&d of an abfiir 

lute 
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lute pQWif ever • all tbitigs^ and cotnpletdjr 
and uaalterably happy in the enjoyment 
of his own perfedions. But unhappily 
Mr. Hume's turn of mind did not allow 
him to pay any regard to the ai^uinents 
on that fide of the quefiion, though they 
certainly were not unworthy of his notice. 
He was a maa of letters, and probably 
.might have read Archbilhop King's Tr^a-^ 
tife on the Origin of Evil^ or fuch books as 
^yle on final caufes^ Ray mtbeWifdomof 
God in the Works of the Creation^ and Der- 
hznx's.AJiro& Pb^o-Tbeoiogy^ written to 
prove that the author of nature mud be 
pofTeflc^ of perfedl benevolence^ and as 
he was here writing to eftablifli an opinipii 
' contifary to what, he. muft have known, 
thefe learned authors had maintained,; it is 
^ very llrange he fliould not have taken the 
Icaft notice, of the arguments by which 
ihey fupportcd their opinion, or even 
framed his own arguments fo, that they 

might 
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might have appeared in fome Ibrt as an 
anfwer.to theirs. 

But as Mr. Hume chofe to treat hisfub^ 
jed in a defultory and declamatory, rather 
than an argumentative, manner, it was his 
bufinefs to keep other writers and their ar- 
guments out of fight, that he might have 
Jiis reader, for the time being, all to him- 

iclf *• 

As 

« ArchUfllop King has fhewn in a very iadsfac- 
tory manner that all the evils incident to human life 
arc perfeftly reconcilable with both the infinite good- 
ncfs aiid infinite power of our Maker, But his ex- 
cellent treatife is very diiFufive, and many of his argu- 
ments are founded on certain circumfhmces in the na- 
ture of man, and the difpenfations of Providence to- 
wards him, which atheiftical and deiftical writers are 
hot difpofed to admit : I therefore think it would be 
of ufe, if we could bring the queftions relating to 
this matter within narrower bounds, and get rid of 
the captious objeAions of Epicurus and Mr. Hume 
in a more fummary way, by fliewing that they are 
built entirely on one gentral principle, which, though 
the obje^ors always fuppofe it evidently true, is ab« 
folutely falfe, and that therefore their obje^ons built 
upon it muft fall to the ground. This Ihiave at- 

D tempted 
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- As it 'was proper on this occafion to (hew 
how little weight there is in the objediom 
that have been made to the argument a 
pfieriari^ :which is: applied to prove the 
cxificncei unity and abiblute.perfedion of 
the fupreme Being I thought I could no$ 
do better diaii to confider thfefe obje^ions 
as they have been ftated by Mr. HunuSy 
who certainly did not want either inclina- 
tion or ability to fet them off to the beft 
advantage. He is a celebrated writer, and 
has been thought one of our moft formi^ 
dable opponents : it may therefore be fa{hi« 
onaUe to read, and perhaps, to admire, this 
work of his ; Specially as he is known to 
haye fct a particular value upon it, by thp 
provifion he made in his will for having it 
publifhed after his deceafe. And though he 
has written moft part of this work in a man* 

tempted in znEJJay on the Fermi ffion of Evily which 
may poffibly appear as an Appendix to this work, if 
another edition fhould be called for. - 




%. . 
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ner between jcft and earni^ft, iio doubt h^ 
expeded it would huve a. ferioua effi^ ii^ 
promoting th^ caufe of infidelity and fcep* 
ticifm in which he had laboured £o long^ 
For he has here openly inveighed againft 
revealed religion undeir the title of vulgar 
and popular fuperllition, and endeavoured 
to remove the very foundation of natpral 
religipn by denying the probability of God's 
moral attributes. I know not how his ad- 
mirers will be able to reconcile that wif- 
dom and gravity of charafler they afcribe 
to him, with his having employed his ta- 
lents, even to the laft Aage of life, in tri* 
fling fo egregioufly and fp profeffedly on, 
wh^t he acknowledges to be, the moft im- 
portant of all fubjeds, natural theology 
and religion. In the charader of Philo he 
intended to exhibit to us a learned an4 
acute fceptical philofopherj but his ha- 
rangues are fo inconfiflent with each other 
that h^ gives us only the idea of a carelefs 

D 2 young 
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young (hident, with a lively imagination, 
end an elegant flow of language, declaim- 
ing in a College-hall on the wrong fide of 
aqueflion. 

Many pious and ingenious perfons, 
though perfedly fatisfied with the proofs 
for the exiftence ^nd abfolute perfedion 
of the fupreme Being, drawn from the 
works of the creation, have thought them-* 
fdves well employed in devifing arguments, 
drawn from other topicks and confiderati* 
4>ns, which might lead to the fame conclu« 
iiqn, and might prove it perhaps in a flill 
more forcible manner. Hence arofe ano- 
ther way of reafoning on this fubjedl, ufu- 
ally called the argument a priori. The 
jfcholaftic terms a pq/ieriori and a priori are 
iifcd to denote the two methods of argu- 
ing one from the nature of effeds to the 
nature of their caule, the other from the 
lHa^ture of a caufe to Ihe nature of its ef- 

• - > ■ 

fe€ts. The argament ii friofu takeii in 

this 
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this ienfe; cannot be applied to the prefeiit 
fubjcd; for we cannot argue from any 
thing confidered as a caufe when we mean 
to prove the exiflence or the attributes' of 
that Being who is the firft caufe of all 
things. Therefore when we fpeak of prov- 
ing the being and attributes of God apri^ 
ori^ we muft underfland that term- in a 
more comprehend ve fenfe^as it denotes' 
the common Jyntbetic method of arguing^ 
which is applicable to this as well ais to 
moft other fubje^is. hi this method we 
lay down fome evident principles or axi- 
oms, and from thence deduce other truths 
that are more complex. ^ 

And as the principles from whence we 
begin are frji known to us, and in the 
order of our thoughts are prior to the 
truths deduced from them, we are faid io 
this cafe aMb to argue a priori. This way 
of reafoning has been ufed by feveral au- 
thors, and it has been acknowledged that 

if 
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S* JS^bhftrStidh i'ati bt attaified oh this 
fbbjcS, it muft be by purfuing this me- 
thod of reafoning. 

The priiicipal writers, ahd the lateft I 
know of, who have cultivated this method 
bt realbning are Mr. Locke, Do<flof Sa- 
ihuel Clarke, DbcSlor Fiddes aiid! Mr. WoU 
fofibn. THefe were viery learned md'n, and 
lio doubt were well acquainted with what 
|)receding authors had written on the fame 

t 

m 

fQbje£l, and would not fail to adopt from 
them fuch arguments as they thought moft 
for their purpole. The reader will there- 
fore be fufficicntly informed of the nature 
of this method of reafbning, and the pro. 
'grefs that has been made in it, if I give 
liifn an account of the arguments that feach 
of thcfe eminent writers have advanced 
on this fubjeQ. 

• Mr. Locke, in thfc fourth book of his 
EJprf m tie Humm Under/landing^ treats of 
^ur knoVrfcdgc of thte exigence of a God. 

As 
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A& this book i& wdl known, I (hall only 
give the fubflance of what he iays, ujflng 
his ovfii words as iiearly as poifible, and 
not omitting any thing that is tnaterial to 
his argument 

^^As fomething does now exift^fpmethiog 
mufl have exifled always or from eternity, 
for nothing or taere non*entity could never 
have produced ainy thing* Again, tbertf 
are in the world knowing intelligent Bo-^ 
ings; but if there had ever been a tinMl 
when no intelligent Being exifled, whep 
even the eternal Being was void of all XkA-* 
derfianding, it is impoiiible there ihould 
ever have been any intelligent Being at alL 
For it is impofllble that things wholly void 
of knowledge, and operating blindly an4 
without any perception fhould produce, a 
thinking, knowing Being. It is manifeflly 
repugnant to the idea of ienfeleft inatter, 
that it fhould put into itfelf fenfe, percefj^ 
tion aod knowledges and we CjEip w eafily 

conceive 
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ooneei^^e nDitter to be produced hy nothing 
as thought to be produced by mere matter* 
when before there was no fuch thing as 
thought or any intelligent Being exifiing.: 
Thus it is evident that not only fome Be* 
in^ but fome knowing intelligent Being : 
muft necejfarily have exiAed from eternity." 
This difcovery of an eternal mind, fiiffici^ 
ontly leads qs to the knowledge of GodL * 
Since it will hence follovir that all other 
knowing Beings that had a beginning muftv^ 
depend on him, and have no other ways 
of knowledge or extent of power than what 
he gives them. And therefore if he made ^ 
thoie he made alfo the lefs excellent pieces 
of this tiniverfe,^ all inanimate Beings | 
whereby his omnifcience, power, and pro* 
vid«ince will be efiablifhed^ and all his other 
attributes ncceffarfly fdlow.*^ 

-Here our aothoir goes on' to (hew that 
the eternal thinking BeiAg cannot h^nrnt^ 
ttt or any fyft^m-tf' miatti^ iMm oi^. 

ganized. 




ganized, difpofefd or moved; He then oon« 
tinues his argument as follows. 

** But there are fome who would have 
matter to be eternal, though theyalbw an 
eternal cogitative, immaterial Being. This 
though it takes not away the being of a. 
God, yetfince it denies the firfl great piecas 
of hit workmanihip, the creation, . let us 
confider it a little. 

Matter, it is.faid, mud be eternal, bcr. 
caufe v^e capnot conceive how it. conld. 
have been created or. made -put of nothings 
But we : do not imagine ourfelyes to bo 
eternal ; we know that thinking fubftance 
within us, whkh we zi^ ourfelyes^ zvA 
which is diflind from thofe particles that 
compofe our bodies, began not bng finee 
to exid, and therefore : muft have been ^ 
brought into exiftence by fbme caufe. If 
t^Kfore we caa, allays .3 Athiaking Being to 
be>..ii(^e out o£ nptjiiagi ^by.c^oot.wci 
alio. aI|qw,si,;Daatf|ri^.J^i^g.t9,1?qipade. out 

of 
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df nothiog? only that ^rt faaire th« «ipb^ 
neacc ci the one ia oar irjew^ add not df 
(be oilier. To fiijr that "tre ctnnot ad Ait 
it to be poffible that aoy Being was idftdS 
oot of nodnng^ fiace we cannot poffibly 
eooociTe bew h was doBe^ is^ery unreafeiS^' 
jriie. Becaufeit is not fcafiaiafale to dedjF 
the power of an infinite Being becanfe v/6 
cannot comprebend its c^iieration^. W6 
d6 not deny odier eflle^ on the ls]ce ground, 
▼izb that we eannot poffibly conceive tho 
Mmner of their, prodddion. It would be 
to over^alning of onrfeWes to. reduce atf 
to the narrow meafnre of our capacities, 
tod to conclude att things impoffible to bd 
done, whofe manner of doing exceeds our 
comprehenfion." 

This is the fuhftance of whatMnLockei 
id his eflay, has facid in proof of the Being 
and attributes of God. And I fuppofe it 
will be allowed that this ailment proves 
(he exiflerice oi fme me eternal^ felf-ex-- 
I ifient. 
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atem, ifttttfigisnt, and powerful ftcirig dt^ 
thdnftrativdy ; and that it proves to a very 
great degree df ptobatnlitjr that this world 
owes its exigence to fut^ a Being. But tdf 
make out a complete demonftraliott oh this 
fubjed, it remains to be proved, tliat thero 
tPLti be in the uriivetle iut one fdf-exiften( 
dr unoriginated Being, to whom all other 
Beings or fub^ances whatever muft oVft 
their eiiftence. What were Mr. Locke's 
fcntiments about miking but fuch a de- 
ftiohftration we may fee in his letters M 
Philippusl Limborck, profeflbr of divinity 
kitioh^ the remonfiraftts at Amfierd&m. 
Mr. Locke had contr^dled An intimacy 
^;?ith that gfentleman during his relidencd 
in Holland; he highly efteedied his learn- 
Jhg and abilities, and dorrefponded with 
him 6n many important literary fubjeds 
till the time of his death. 

Mr. Limborck in Ont of his letters tells 
Mr. Locke bfc had been lately in the cOto- 

pany 
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pany of fpme learned men, where it was; 
prppofed as a quefiion^ by what argument: 
may the unity of God l?c beft demonftrat- 

m 

ed? and that a certain great perfonage in 
the company had dcfircd him, to ,wj?fte to 

r 

Mr. Locke and requefl. his opinion on th» 
point He intimates who this great perfoa 
was, but his name is not mentioned : he. 
appears to be of high rank in the Hate, 
and is called in thefe letters vir primarius 
and vir magnificus. And Mr. Limborck 
fays he had been drawing up an argument 
00 this fubje^ for his own ufe, which made 
him fo very defirous to know Mr. Locke's 
thoughts. He alfo tells Mn Locke in an- 
other letter, what this great perfon defir^ 
ed was an argument which might prove; 
" That a Being who exifts neceffajrily or is 
^^ felf-exiflent can be but one ^ and that this 
^ argument (hould be drawn from the na? 
** ture of necejfary exijience^ and fliould 
•* conclude, (as they term it in the fchooU) 
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^T^friori md not apojitriori^ that is, -it 
f muft be proved from the nature of ne;- 
^ cefiary-eziftence that fuch kind of es:ift* 
^Vence cannot be common to many Be-^ 
*^ ings/' ~ 

Thefe letters of Mr. Limborck and Mn 

- - • 

Locke, though written on fo important a 

fubjed, do not feem to be much known: 

. ■ .1 ■ " ■ 

I have not found them referred to by any 
writer but Dodor Clarke *, and he only 
cites a pafTage in one of Mr. Locke's let- 
ters, to (hew that it is not improper, to ar^ 
gue on this fubjed a priorii though he h^ 

taken that phraie in a fenfe different from 

... ' • 

what Mr. Locke did. As thefe letters are 
written ibme in Latin and fpme inFrendr, 
I fuppofe a tranilation of fuch parts of 
them as relate to "the prefent iubjeflt will 
be acceptable to my readers. We are to 
obferve that, on this occaiion', thefe writ- 

* Demmftratimtftht^eing'atidJttritiutes of Gtit 
Page 503. 

crs 
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^Ts life the WQtd G$d Qnly as it demotes ^e 
jwrfoo of (?«/ /^^ Father^ the fupremc un* 
pyigiP^tC<l Being. 

Mr. Locke to Mn Limborck. 

— " The qncftion you propofe may he 
reduced to this: How may the um'ty of 
God be demonilrated ? Or how can it be 
demonfirated that there is but one God ? 
ivt order to refolve this queflion, before 
we come to prove the unity of God, it is 
neceflary to know what is meant by the 
Word Gcd. The common idea, and I be- 
lieve, the true idea, which they have of 
God who acknowkdge his exiftcnce, is this: 
that he is an independent, eternal, infinite, 
incorporeal and all-perfed Being. This 
idea being once admitted it feetns ea(y ta 
deduce from thence the unity of God. In 
troth a Being who is all-perfe£t, or if I may 
f9fay, peife^Iy p^rfcdl can be but oiie* 

becaufe 
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becaufe aa all-perfe£t Being cannot be de- 
ficient in any attribute, perfedion, or dc** 
gree of perfedion, which it is better for 
him to have than to be without* For cxr 
ample, to have pQwer is a greater perfec- 
tion than to have none, and to have all 
power is a greater perfedion than to hav? 
.oi^Iy fbme power^ the fame may be iai^ 
of knowledge. This being laid down, tw9 
omnipotent Beings are incompatible*"—* 1 

I omit the proof which our author giveft 
for the unity of God from his omnipotence \ 
or from his omnifcience:: becaufa'ititWs 
place he means by thefe terms a power to 
controul all other Beings in the univer(e, 
and an ability to know the thoughts of all 
others, and to conceal his own ;. which is 
plainly to prefuppofe the unity, of God, or 

■ 

to include it in the definition given of him. 
I therefore pafs on to a further proof which 
the author relies md^ ab; /• * ■ 

«But 
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•* But if, to overturn the reafoning I 
have here ufed it ihould be faid, that the 
twaGods, (or the two hundred thoufand, 
for by the fame reafoa that there may be 
two, there may be two millions, iince 
there is nothing to limit the number), I 
fay, if it be objeded, that thefe many 
Gods have, each of them, a perfed omni*- 
potence which is exadly the fame, and 
alfb have the fame knowledge, the fame 
will, and exifl equally in the fame place ; 
this is only to multiply the (kmc Being, but 
at the bottom, and in the truth of the mat- 
ter, it is to reduce the fuppofed plurality 
to a real unity. For to fuppofe two in- 
telligent Beings who know, will, and do 
always the fame thing, and who have not 
a feparate exiftence, is to fuppofe a plu- 
rality in words, but in cScGt to affirm a 
real unity. For to be. infeparably united 
in underfianding, in will, in -adion, and in 
place is to be as much united as an intel* 

ligent 
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Hgeat Being caa be united mth kfisd£ 
Confequentljr to fuppofe that where there 
is fuch an union there can be two Bdngii 
js the fame as to fuppofe a divifion with* 
out dividing^ or a thing to be divided firaaiv 
itfelf/^ (Dated, Oatcs, April 2^ 1698) 

Mr. Limborch to Mr. Locke. 

^^ I received your letter, and immediate- 
ly read it to the great man. He was then 
much engaged in bufinefsi but appointed 
another day when he had leifure to enter 
into a.. longer conference on the fubjed, 
which . its importance feemed to require. 
He approves of your reafoning, upon the 
fuppofition that we are to admit the defi^ 
nition you give of God. For it is nianifeft 
that a Being who is abfolutely perfeA, or 
pofTeiTes all perfedions, can be but onp. 
But then he requires an argument nqt 
drawn J^rom « d^nition of Cod, iutfrom our 

E natural 
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MUwrai nafm^ and by wl^cb wemeyhe kd 

4r a definition of God. His own demote 

vfintxm he draws up^ according to tbisine- 

thoid. ^ Firft, there is an eternal ihdepend- 

^cnt Being; who is ielf-exiftent, and eiifts 

b^ the neceflity of his own nature. Se« 

: condly, there is but one fuch Beings and 

no more; Thirdly, this Being, becaufe he 

is but one, contains in himiclf all perfix-- 

tioos, and this Being is God. He £iys 3rou 

lisfc |m>ved the firft of thefe propofidons 

exceedingly ¥^ell in your EJay on the Hu^ 

man Vnierfianding^ and by the very fame 

arguments he u(es in his demonftration ; 

fo that you have juft exprefled his own 

thoughts. The more eameftly therefore 

does he defire to fee the fecond propofition 

proved by you, which being flriAly prov<^ 

ed, the third ^ill be eafily deduced from 

the two former. The fecond, he fays, is 

not proved, but pre-fuppofed, by all the 

divines and philoibphets, and even by Des 

Cartes 
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Cartes himfdlf, I do not doobt but he ^31 
oommunicate his proof to me; but, 1 be^ 
iievet not till he has fixa ^ur argament 
and compared his own thoughts with 
yours. However who . can doubt here^ 
but that the order of thefe propofitions 
Ihould be changed* and that which is the 
third be made the (econd, and the fecond 
be made the third? That is, when it is 
proved there is an eteraa], independent 
Being, it (hould next be proved that fuch 
a Being mull contain in itfelf all perfe^i. 
ons : for it cannot be, that any perfeSion 
(hould be wanting to an eternal, independ- 
ent, felf-exiftent Being. And this being 
proved, it may afterwards be inferred that 
there is but one fuch Being. But to this 
manner of difpofing the propodtions this 
ofajedion is made. That we know of two 
natures or Beings eflentially different from 
each other, thinking Beings and extended 
or material Beings. Now allowing that 

£ 2 there 
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there it in eternal: fel&eziftmt thmkiDg 

fldng oa whom we all depend, it might 

be faid that matter was alio eternal and 

felf-exiflent, and yet it would by no meana 

iblbw that matter muft contain in- itielf 

all perfedipnQt Wherefore it is necefiary 

firft to prove there can he 6ut om ielf-ez<p 

iftent eternal Being, before it can be prov« 

ed that fudi a Being contains in itfclf all 

perfedlions*. 

" Though 

- * The objeAion here made to Mr. Lfanborck^ 
qoaniier of difpofing the three propofitions ought to 
h^ve had no weight with thefe writers, for they all 
agree, that if we can cither provfe the abfolute perffcfc* 
tion, or the unity, of a felf«exiflent Being, whjck 
' ^ver of thefe is proved firft, the other will follow 
of courfe. Indeed it feems ftrange that it jfhoiild 
ftave been thought poffible to "prove that there can be 
Ui one felf-ezifient Being without our firft knowing 
wliat muft be the nature and attributes of fuch a Be- 
ing. Mr. Locke in his eflayhas fhewn evidently, 
itittfime ielf-exiftent Being muft have been eternally 
pofieflTed of power and intelligen<;e, as otherwife fuch 
attributes could never have come into exiftence. But 
yet till it is provri that ^ftoyfelf-^fexiflent Sehig or 

fubflance. 
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^^ Though it would be U|hly tkgKfeabla 
to an inquirer after truth to fee it evident^ 
}y demoafirated that there can be but ono 
independent, (eif-exiflent Being ; yet if that 
perhaps cannot be evidently demonfirated, 
the obligation and the excellence of reli- 
gion, woqid not be lefTened on that ae^* 
count, as it is fufficiently evident that 
we depend upon one fuch Being only. 
This is the fufoflance of what the great 
man faid to me, as far as I apprehended 
his fentiments. He defired me to defcribe 
diftindly to you the kind of proof he re- 
quires, and bid me thank you mod parti- 
cularly for the trouble you have taken oh 
his account. He is forry to hear you are' 
infirm, and would by no means engage you 
in fubtle difquifitions that might fatigue' 



fubflance, asfuchy muft faave power mii h 
or fome other attributes incompatible vitb the x^uure 
of matter it will be impoffible to demonftrate that 
matter eamst bt a ^f-exiAenf fuMbuicc. 

I yoar 
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your mind. He wHhes madi for the efta- 
Uifhmcnt of your health, and if it will 
permit you to write your o{»nion as to the 
ieeond proportion propofed to you in the 
manner it now is, you will greatly oUige 
him. You will judge yourfelf of his me^ 
thod, and of what anfwer it may be pro- 
per to give,** 

Mr. Locke to Mr. Limborch. 

^ Though my health ihould not fafely 
permit me to indulge the defire I have of 
complying with the rcqueft of that great 
man who has fb favourabfy received my 
reflexions, imperfedl as they were, yet I 
could not facrifice it on a better occafion 
t)ian th^t which leads me to ex:amine the 
ibbjed he has engaged me in, and which 
gives me an opportunity of (hewing how 
leady I am to obey his commands. But I 
iun not like to make any iocb iacrificcy for 

if 
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tf.l i^nQtiuffer.JQliis|;p(4>op«uQO».ix)3r 
health will not fuffer by, writing as I now 

da .Being to deal with a perion who i«a« 
ions fo acutely and has gpne fo deeply. in-^ 
to this fubjed, I need not ufe many words 
to make myielf underftood His.great pe^ 
netration will let him fee at once the botf 
torn of the proof I am going to propofe, 
and enable him to judge whether it be 
well or ill founded. I pannot but remark 
the accuracy of his judgment in the man- 
ner he has arranged his [KopofitionSy and 
it IS true, as he well obferves, that the di^ 
yinesj the philoibphers, and Des Cartes 
himietf have fupp<^d the unity of God 
without proving it *» If by the ^ueilion 



* That is; the divines, philofo{Aer6, and Des 
Cartes by fuppofing the abfolute perfeflioh of a (elf- 
cxiftent Being, without proving it, did thereby p^^^ 
fuppofe the unity of God* For it is here agreed that 
the abfolute perfeAion of a B«ng implies or includes 
bis unity, Tbd proof given by Des Cartes of the 

JBei^g 
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mk flNM^rft piopa fe dfo me I bad u&dfer- 
flood, at wdl OS I now do, what wait &e 
aim af that labie maii^ t woaU not have 
fimt you the anlwcr I did, hot <Mie toon 
conidfe and more coofermahle to the ordei? 
of nature and of reaibn, in which otdet 
tmy thing appears in its beft light. 

^ i believe whoever makes nib of fais 
reflefiita will pci c ti Te evidently, and with^^ 
mrt the leaft doubt, that there has been 
fiom all eternity an intelligent Being, i 
bdsBve alio it is evident to every thidking 
man Chat there is Ukewile an infinite Be* 
tf^ Now, I £iy, there <annot imt ht an 
iuKnite Being, and that Bemg moft Ibo 

T 

Being and Attributes of God, which is here alluded to, 
{s in fubftance this. We can conceive the exiftence 
of 9 felf-exiftent, eternal and all»perfe& Being; there- 
ftat fiich a Beij^ is pdSble ; but fUch a Being could 
iJQt'be madi to exift'by the power rf any otfier Being; 
tfaelcfOire his ejcifieifce wotdd be itnpoffible, -if he luS 
mft always alSbually exifted : and confeqaently ^tteh a 
!&^ui|g has always aAoally exifted. 

eternal 
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etenm]. Bcosafe that wliidi it mfimbi 
muft have been fo fit>m .eternitj :l for aa^ 
additions made in time can never render 
a Being infinite, who was not fb in itfelf 
and from all eternity s it being the nature 
of an infinite^ that nothing can be taken 
froni It, or added to it. Hence it follows 
that an infinite Being cannot be divide^ 
Or be more than one. This is in my ap« 
prehtnfion, a proof a priori that the inde^ 
Jiendent, ttehial Being is but one: and if 
we txow tidd td this the idea of all poffible 
perfeAions we )mve the idea of one 'Goii 
felf-exiftent, eternal, infinite, omnipotent^ 
omnifcient, &c. 

** If this rcafoning of mine agrees with 
the fentimcnts of that cxcclleht pcrfoil, t 
fliall be extremdy pleafed. And if it docil 
not, I ihall take it as a partfcnfar fa Vbiif 
if he will be fo kind as. to communicate to 
me his proof, which I will keep fccrct, of 

divulge 
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dJitnlgp M ooomig .fiom hm^ jnft «t be 
^mU chink ptDper." 

'Mijthe sift, 1698. 

•-■ ■ ■ ' • 

r ' Mr. Limbofdi A Mi; Lo^a 

;.• ^ I have (hewn yoar letter to the ^Mf 
JMK. _He thanks you for the trouble yoa 
liafe taken, but however; dpeg not acqui* 
e£be in year reafoningi His method is^ ia 
the fiiil.placei to prove there is fome one 
icif-eziftent Being : iecondly, that there is 
bnt one fudi: tlurdly, that < he qontaina 
in himielf all perfedions, and therefore is 
God. Now in your argumeQt; yoo fup* 
po(e it evident to every thinking man, that 
there is an infinite Being to whom nothing 
pan foe kdded, and from whom nothing can 
betaken away. But this is the' fame thing 
as to*^ fuppofe that there is a; Bdng every 
way perfed, whidi is his third propofi- 
tion: ib that you prave llie fdwndl^' 
2 pre- 
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pfefuppoling the duid| whereas iht ^ 
cond ihould have been proved in iti or* 
der, and then the third deduced from iL 
This was the reafim why I would have 
had yoa confider whether the otdct of 
thefe propolitions ought not to be chang* 
ed, and the third made the fecond But 
if you would follow his method, you muft 
firft ihew that there can be but one iel^ 
emftcDt Being, and then infer that this Be- 
ing is infinite or all-perfed. He has not 
jet oommunicated his argument to me^ 
and I doubt much whcdier he will do fa** 

Mr. Locke to Mr. Limborch. 

^ I beg you will, in my name, wait on 
the great num^ and requeft he will be 
pleafed to fDommunicate to me his method 
of provipg the unity of a ielf-exifient Be- 
ingi fince my reafbning on that fubjed 
4oe9 not (atiify him. I ibpnld be uowil. 

Ung 



lute: toimpofe on myfdf in a mattertif ib 
great importance, by refiing on any falla^ 
ddus or infirm foundation* If he knows 
ttiy reaibning better or more £rm^ I bc^ 
feech him candidly to impart it. If ho 
would have it kept fecret, you may pro« 
mi& for my filence. But if he does not 
grudge the world fo great a benefit as it 
would be, I will publifii it in the next edi- 
tion of my book, which is fiiortly to come 
out, acknowledging, if he will con(ent, or 
concealing the author/' Od. 4, 1698. 

Mr. Locke's requeft was not complied 
with ; and from this time we find do men^- 
tionof this fubjed in their correfpondence/ 
till about a year after, when Mr. Lim- 
borch writes " I hear nothing now of the 
^ great man^ nor do I exped any anfwef 
^from him. He feems rather to avoid 
^ meeting me, perhaps becaufe he thinks I 
^ may prefs him for an an(wer : but I do 

"not 



^'aot ioteodtobe ioiportuo^te k urgkif^ 
^a thing whidi ho appears to dedioOiS 
To this perfon^ and his prc^fed inetfaod 
6f zfgaitxg, Mr. Locke plainly alludes in a 
letter to the reverend Mr. Bolde ^, wherar 
Hi he fays } ^ The proofs I have fet down 
^ in my book, of one independent, eternal 
^ infinite Bdng iatisfy me. And the gpna- 
^ tleman that defigned others, arid pre^ 
^ tedded that the next pcopofition to that 
^ of the exifiefioe of a felf-fufficient Be* 
^ ing, iiiould bef this • that fucb a Being ^it 
^' bnt one, and that hie cgnld prove it adt 
^': tecedent to his attrHidtea of infinity, ooA 
^ nipotencoy'&a I am fineepretty well (1^ 
*rtisfied, pretended to what he had aotj 
^ and therefore I trouble not my£blf any 
^ further abbut the matter." 

We lee tbefe learned writers, who ha9 
eonfidered this fubje^ fo accurately, weM 

.J 

* See $m account of Mr. Locke's life prefixed to 

hlswofks. . • , ; : :•. 

both 
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trinch is eternal and fel^-exifteotw qnori* 
gmaited. SecoioEBy, that a foI£-ex]ftetit Be» 
iog MJuib mxA neoeffiirfly oontain in kielf 
att poflible and oitlimitcd perfirdionsi And 
Hiirdly, that time can belnst QOjefbchdBe^ 
iag in the onivcrfe. The firfi c^ fitefe :» 
aroaUy Qonfidoed a» iaimoft ielf-^vidcnt; 
and there .has hiU'diy ever b^ea au^ difpot^. 
^9t k. Therefore m the aceaunt I am 

t« give q£ the writers on this fol^edi who 
VCfe fttfafeqiie At to Mr. Lodce,^! (hall oon<^ 
fisemjielf;to what they have faid inproef 
llf the twolaftoflheiepropc^tioDs. And 
lUMt I may not fwdl this introdudion too 
iBUcb, I ihall ^ve cnly the fobfiance of their 
arguments, when I can ahridga themiwrth- 
OHt OHUtling any thing that vi material. 

Dodor Fidde^ in his work entitled 7i&0Pt- 
dfagfin Spitulatrm or m Bodf i^ Dmnity^ 
Ima given' a pretty foil account of the fe- 
iRtal kinds c^ argoments that have been 
•ftd fis ploviag te es^enoe and attri>- 

butes 
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butOB of Gdd Tn his feodhd thzptet lib 
tfcftts of the fynthetic Way of reafotiin^ 
on this fubje^ and hal laid it doWn in'it 
very juft and methodical tnannir in (Ik 
propofitions, as foUoWs : I. SoiAetHitig 
does ikiw ezift. II. Soibething has eiiflV 
cd eternally. UI. Soniethii^ has heth 
eternally felf^ziftent IV. What is felf. 
cxifient muft have all the perfedions i}ik 
e»ft any wherCi or in any fubjed. ¥. 
What is felf-esiflent mnft have all poffi^ 
hie perfedioni, and every perfection in 'nk 
infinite meafure. VI. What has all poffif^ 
ble perfedions in an infinite meafure i§ 
God. 

I need only recite what this author bi^ 
faid in preof of his fourth and fifth pit^ 
pofitions. Prop. IV: WiM is felf-txifteHt 
mkfthane all the perfeBitMs that mfi ttfff 
Habere or in dnyfubjeil. " I*or finee nothing 

can arife dut of liothing^ and fince thtirlr 

^ .... 

caii btf no per&£tioQ bat ^vhat has- foeM» 

P fubjca. 
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^Suh}Q& of iQhei!ence» eveiy perfe^Uoo jnuft 

- :bav6. been eteraally fi>inewhere or other, 

mm poe fubjed or other, into which . it 

iniift ;b$ okimately reiolved; or elfe it 

/Coold jieyer have. been at all;, without ad* 

-: 0Ei}tting, what of all things we are the lead 

: able ta conceive^ an infinite progrefiion of 

.efficient caufes, that is, an infinite (eries of 

tjBeings derived one firom another without 

a beginning or any original caufe at the 

. Jaead of the fcries. So that whatever per- 

Tedious we obferve in any Being muft 

... .^ve beeo originally and eternally in the 

. 4clf€acifient Being." 

To prove his fifth propofition, Tlfaf the 

ffgrfe£ifpHi of a felf-exiftent Being muft all 

. Jfc inpmu ar tml$mited\ he ufes two argu- 

\ inents. . " Firft,. w:e have proved, fays he, 

that there is (bme Being or other which 

lias been eternally felf-exifient, and there- 

,fore have difoovered ona infinite attribute, 

■'■■... 

^ jfX leafiy of this Cbl^xifteot Being, that of 

eternity. 
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'itermty. The quefiion how iS, 
frbin -one infinite attribute bettMngihg to 
-any fiibjcdJ^ it ifvtH fbllovtr that all the other 
attributes of it muft be infinite too ? To 
this it is anfwered^ that all properties ef- 
fentially follow the nature and ednditibn 
of the fubjed, and muft be commenfurate 
to it. For this rcafon we (kyj that wifdbm^ 
power, and goodneis being attributes of an 
infinite fubjcfi, or one which is the fub- 
ftratum of one infinite attribute, tfefe 
and all the other perfections belonging to 
it muft be infinite alfo. Otherwife the 
fame fubjed, confidered as a fufejed, 
would be infinite in one refped* and yet 
finite in another ^ which, if it be not a 
contradi(9ion, feems to border fb near up* 
on one that we cannot* Comprehend the 
poflibility of it/' 

Here I muft obferve that it it unufual 
and perhaps improper to cdllexijience (whe- 
ther it be temporary or eternal) an atfrr* 

F 2 iute. 
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kae. Bot if eternal eiifteiice implied iar 
fimty^ the author miglit haire argued moiie 
coodiely tfaao he doesi and have iaid at 
ooce^ that all the attributes or perfedioos 
i)f a iidf-exifiient Being moft be /}s/S^^^ as 
thqr all have the fame eternity of mfiena 
that their fubjed has. 

His (econd argument is this. ^ A felf- 
ezifient Being as the fubjed of any per- 
fedKon cannot limit itfelf^ becaufe it mull 
neg^arily have exifted from all eternfty 
what it is, and have been the fame in all 

« 

pni^perties efTentially inherent in it, ante- 
qedendy to any ad or volition of its own^ 
Nor can fucb a Being be limited by any 
thing external to it ; for, befides that felf- 
eziftcnce neceiTarily implies independence^ 
properties which are eflential to any fub- 
jeA can admit of no increafe or diminution 
6r the lead imaginable change, without 
deilroying the eflence itfelf of the fubje^ 
Nor yet can itbefaidthat there is any 

impol^ 
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impoSlbjIity in theixaturcof tbe thing that 
the perfedions inheriogf ia aa infinite fub- 
'p(X ihould be in. tha bigliefi or even in an 
infinite degree^ Indieed it is fcarce poffi* 
bie £3r us, (for the reafinis already affigaed) 
to conceive how they (hould be otherwife. 
Neither can any /bch impoffibility arife 
from the nature of the perfedions them- 
ielves. If then the perfections of a (elf- 
eijfient Being cannot be h'mit^d by itieU^ 
Hor by any thing external to it, nor from 
any mvincible repugnancy in the nature of 
the perfections themfelves; I conclude that 
the felf^ifient Being muft not only have 
all poflible perfe^ons, but every perfec- 
tion in an infinite degree." 

As to his fixth propofition, ^bat a Being 
ijobo bos allperfeBions in an infinite meafure 
is God'^ this, he fays, needs no proof or iU 
luftration, for felf-exiftence and all poflible 
perfedion being the primary charadters of 
God, and included in the generally receiv- 
ed 
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ed not&M} of him, to what Being focvcf 
we prove thelie charadert to belong, we 
prove the (ame to be God. To this he 
fubjoins the following paragraph. 

^ After all, it may be perhaps objeded, 
^ that what I have (aid in proof of a God, 
^ only proves, that all perfe^ions rnnft 
^ have had their original in one Being or 
^ Mber^ and that &om all eternity ; but it 
^ does not prove they muft all center in 
^ one, or that feverat^perfedions could not 
^ have been derived from feveral Beings 
^ which have ezifted eternally* To this 
^ I might anfwer in ^eral, that my de- 
^ fign here is not diredly to prove the 
^ unity of God; the proof of that I ihall 
^'endeavour to make out afterwards in 
^ its proper place. It is fufficient to the 
^' confutation of Athcifm, that there is 
*^ (bme Being or Beings endowed with all ^ 
^ thofe perfeiSlions, which are contained in 

** the 
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^ the comtnod idea - men hate- agreed in 
^ concerning the di vme Being." 

I do not tranfcribe what this author (ays 
in proof of the uqity cf God, as ho only 
givea U8 fuch arguments^ as we meet with 
if) many other writers, and does not ieem 
to think any of them demonftra(ive, but 
only prefumptive and highly probable, ^md 
fome of them h^ thinks are b^t weak. 
He concludes the chapter % in which be 
treats df the unity of God, with an obler* 
vMion which I may properly enough iniert 
here. - * - •; 

- ^ I have propofedi iay#^he, thefe ufuai 
"^zfuroofs of the unity of God, with- that- un- 
^. partiality which tt: becomes ds always to 
*^:.ob&rvein our feareh after truth.r But 
^cto difbover the weakncfs of any argument 

ft 

'^Jn ^particular which may beim)ught to 
^:^prove a ftrndamentaF-article of religion is 
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• Chap. VI. Book!. Part II. 
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^ pot, ai iome pious men ii»w ta» mufli 
^ fufpeded, to do rcKg^n diiTeryipe^ but 
^ only &ews it does not fiaod ia sefid of 
** aoy artifices^ and ba3 ootbing to fear 
^ from a ifirs ingeouoiiSi tod free eza? 
^ mipatioo.*^ 
Mr. WoUafba ia hi9 iiigpmous work en-* 

titktd, ^ Rtligim gf Nature ditin^atedy 
§S^ $. treats of 7r«Ak relating to the Pei^ 
if 7 if f^ ff^^^we^ ferfeaiotty Sec. Hero 
he proves that there mui): be, at leaft, fbmo 
9m ^ng* who has ia nature no fuperior 
or previous caufe, and therefore muft bo 
(teroal, oaproduced, or ielf^ziftent, and 
i^ecei&rily-exiflent. In the fourth propo* 
fitwa of this &dion, be proyesf that this 
Peing inufi be infinite or omniprefimt 
l^or, lays he, '^ if there was any other Being 

alple. to limit him, he would be infericn: and 

- I ■ 

fkpeadent and b^oldca to tha^ Qcaog £br 
his being what .he is, and for his not being 
confined within narrtmer bounds, Befide, 

if 




is) was f^ny Vfhexe^Q\^dedk be would not 
be th^v^9Sid if mi tbere^ he might be fup* 
pgf^ to \^,n9t:dfiwhfre and thus.he mighty 
be fupppfedis^r/jp Jftf^'i^-'. (Tbisitmuoh 
the fame with Doi^or Clarke's proof of the 
ubiquity). In the iisih land feirenth pro*. 
pofitiaps of this fe^iiofi, our author proves 
that a felf*exiftent being muft be ali-per-* 
§t€L and can be but ooci in 9 way th^t I 
believe is peculiar to him&lf» 

Propb VL Us euifis in mmmtr wbicb it 
ptrf0^ /^Fof he who ejcifts of himfelf, and 
dependa in nareipedl. upon- any other^ ^n^ 
^a» being » fupreme caufe) is the fouotaia 
of exifteoce to all other Beings, muft wMI' 
in tha upperwK^ and ^manner of^ eaiftr 
ing. .And not only ib» bnt (ince bft^ isi in^ 
finite and fllimited^ l» muft e«ft in thc^ 
b^ nkanner. iiifinitel]|p:t>and ifiinitedfyp 
^ont to cauft Ihu8 is iofimCft' goodnefi dl 
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exifience $ and to exift in -a miiaqer infi^ 
nitely good is to be pisrfeff^^ . (P. 70.) 

-In this proof the words, as being a Ju^ 
fremc caufe and the fountain tf exifience t§ 
ati taber Beings^ ought to have been omit- 
ted I for they imply or prcfuppofe the fu- 
premacy and unity of the felf-cxiftent Be- 
ing, which the next propofition is defigned 
to prove; 

Prop. VII. ^tbtre can be but mefuch Be^'., 
ing. ^^ That is, as it appeared by propofi- , 
tion the thkd, that there muft be at leaft 
one iddq;)endent Being, fo now it appears 
that in reality there is but me. Becanfe 
his manaer of ezifienee being pcrfed and . 
iUtmited^ that manner of being (if I may 
fpeakfo) i^txhaufted by him, or belongs 
folely to him.. If any other could partake = 
HKith him in it, he muft want what that 
other had, and be deficient and Umited. 
Infinite and illiinited andeie 4dL Or, if 
there could be tw> Beings each by hiipfelf , 
% ^fohitely 




aifobdefy ^ct&£kf they omft be either of 
the fame or of difiorent oatures. Of the 
Jame they cannot be) becaufc ietb being 
infinite^ their exiftence would be coincid* 
ent^ that is they would be but the Jame or 
ene. Nor can they, bo of different natures; 
becaufc if their natures were oppofite, or 
contrary the one to the. other, being equal 
(both infinite and every where meeting 
the one with the other) the one would 
juft iie/ircy or be the negation of the other. 
And if they are fuppofed to be only differ- 
ent, not oppofite, then if they differ as 
S^aratesi there muft be (bme common 
genus above them, which cannot be } and 
however they differ, they can only be faid^ 
at moil to be Beings perfcQ in their re-^ 
fp^ive kinds. But this is not to be ab-> 
folutely perfedi it is onfy^to be perfeifbin 
this or that refpect, and to be only thus 
implies imper&^ion in <«A&^: rcfpedia." 

In 
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.« la the year 1704, Dodor Clarke wa« 
. i^pointed to preach the Ledures found- 
ed by the honourable Robert Boyle, and 
fhortly after publi(hed the fubfiancc of his 
£prtnons in a work entitled, A Demonjira^ 
tion of the Being and Attrihiaes of God. 
Though he wrote fome years before Doc- 
tor Fiddes or Mr, WoUaflon *. I have 
referved the conlideration of his work for 
the lafi, as it has been taken more notice 
of and occaiioned more controverfy than 
any other on that fubjed. With regard to 
this work the excellent Bifliop Hoadly, in 
bis aooount of the author's life and writ- 
uigs (prefixed to his works) ezprefTes him^^ 
ielf thus. ^ The neceflary exigence of 
^^ one only God^ and the impoffibility of 
" more than chic, he jufily efleemed the 
^^ foundation of all This necefifary unity 

• The Dublin edition of Dr. Fiddcs's work was 
printed in the year 1718. And the London edition 
of WoUafton's in XT25. 
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^ of the AipretAe Being appears through- 
" out his writings to have been ever ilp- 
^ permoftjn his thoughts: a fubje^^ which 
** though often excellently hapdied, and 

ft 

^ made as evident as any arguments and 
^ illuftrations a pq/ieriori could make it, 
" yet had never, I think, been before at* 
** tempted in the way oi JlriS demonftrd^ 
** tion a prioriy which certainly is the 
^ ftrongefi, and therefore the moft defira- 
^ ble of all proofs^ where it can be had. 

■ 

^ He undertook the taik, and many of the 
*^ beft judges, after a great deal of conH- 
^ deration, have allowed that he has exe- 
^ cuted it in a mafterly and fatisfadory 
^ manner ; with fo much evidence indeed 
•* as generally to convince thofc who are 
^ capable of entering into this fort of quef- 

•' tions. I fay generally^ becaufo I am fcn- 
^' fible there are fome very under ftanding 
*' perfons who do not yet fee this €videnc?l 
^ fo elearly as others do/' 

This 



A 
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This work of the celebrated HoGtot 

■ 

Clarke, (which is in every one's hands) has 
been generally and juflly efteemed on ac* 
count of the admirable reafbning it con- 
tains on many points of great importance. 
]n it the author has refuted the fallacious 
arguments of Hobbes and Sf^'noza, and 
fully proved that thinking and willing nei- 
ther are nor poflibly can be qualities or 
attributes of matter, or of any iyfiem of 
matter however di(jx)led or organized. 
He has ftatcd very clearly the true idea of 
free agency, and proved it to be eflential 
to man and to every intelligent Being. 
And has ded;:ced the moral perfections of 
God froni his natural attributes of indc- 
pcn.":cnce, fj;premc power and intelligencei 
in a clf 2r and falisfadlorv manner. There- 
fore t:.is ufcful work, as well as his other 
writing \\-:!! ah\-avs be highly valued, and 
confidercd as an inflance of that zeal with 
which be employed his great abilities in 

fupporting 
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fupporting the important caufe of rdigioa 
and morality. But it now appears that 
his arguments have not given general la« 
tisfadion with regard to the principal point 
he laboured taeftablifh, the unity of a firft 
' caafe, or the exigence of one only original 
author of all thinga . In this work the 

learned author ihews that there could not 

-■■■■• 

have beeiL an eternal f^icceilion of de- 
pendent Beings, each deriving its exift. 
ence fropi the preqeding^ one, without any 

\ original independent caufe at the head of 
the Ceries., From hence he infers that there 
muft nec^arily exift feme one Being/ at 

. leaf), .which is independent and underived 
Qr feif-exifient. He then proceeds to prove 
that this felf-exiftent Being muft be every 
where alike prefent^ and can be but one : 

From whence it follows of courfe, that this 

• ..... ■ • ' 

Being, as the original fountain of all exift* 
ence, muft contain in himfelf all poflible 
perfedions. This, we fce,^ is the method 
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t£ arguing that was propofed to Mr. LIOH 
boich and Mr. Locke, and which they 
judged to be impradicaUe. As our atf^ 
thor grounds his arguments for the vhU 
quity and unity of a ielf-cxiftent Being ob 
a very^ peculiar explanation he gives of the 
tttwA filf^exijtence and neceffary extfienci^ 

before I date or confider thofe argument^ 
It may be proper to renund the reader of 
the ienle in which thefe terms are com«- 
monly underftood, and have been always 
ufed by other writers. 

^Yfilf-^fi^^^ ^s ufually meant nothing 
more than independent eziftence which a 
Being pofleflTes in it(el^ without having 
derived it from the will and power of any 
prior caufe. It is evident that every Be- 
ing or fubfiance muft have had its exift- 
cnce either in itfelf or firom the will and 
power of fome other. But bow or in what 
manner a Being can have its exiilence in 
either ca(c» is to us equally inconcdvaUe. 

That 
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That IS) we are juft as unable to eonceive 
bow a Being can be brought into exigence 
by the power of any caufC) as how it could 
have had its exiflence always in itfelf and 
without any previous caufe. 
^* As to the meaning of netejfary exijience^ 
logicians h^v^ long (i nee determined that 
there are but two modes according to which 
any Being can be faid to exift, or to be 
what it is ; and thefe are contingency and 
necejfity. Where the non-exiftence of a 
Being is poffible, that is, where we can 
without a contradiction fuppofc it not to 
exiji^ that Being exifls contingently^ or con* 
tingepcy is the mode 6f its exiflence. But 
if there is any Being who demonflrably 
muji exiji^ and whofe non-exiftence is 
therefore irapoffible and inconceivable, 
that Being exifls necejfarily^ or neceffity is 
the mode of its exiflence. Thefe modes 
are likewife applied to propofitions ; for a 
propofition is faid to be true ehher contin- 
gently 
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gently or neceflarily aoQOtding as its falCc^ 
hood is pQlJSible <» impofliblc. The term 
neceffitj i^cquires different J denominations 
according to the occafions on which it itf 
applied There is a necejfary connexion 
between an efficient caufe and the effe^ 
it produce^ -which is called caufal and 
fbmetimes phyfical neceffity. One truth 
may be inferred from another, or may be 
the neceffary confequence of it: This it 
called hgical xxtct&Vf^ and is what logi*^ 
cians mean by rieceffitds ctmfequentia. In 
thefe and the like inftances the neceflltr i^ 
called relativcj becaufe it is applied to 
fome unalterable relation fubfifiing be^ 
tween two things. But if we can demon^ 
flrate that there is any Being or fubdaqce 
which cannot but exifi^ we find in that cafe 
its exiflence mufi be independent on all 
caufesj and therefore we fay its mode of 
exifling is abfolute neceffity, becaufe its 

exigence does not depend on its having a 

•---■'■ . - - ■/ ■• 

relation 
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relatien to any other being or thingf and 
this is by fome caUed mefsfibj/katncctSky. 
If wc confidcr what this necejary^xifience 
is in itfelf or in the Being to whom it be- 
longs, we find it means fuch an etifience 
as is abfblutely permanent and indefeafi- 
ble and can never poiSbly ceafe« Thus it 
will appear in every inftance that the term 
^ce/Jity^ or necejfary^ is ufcd only to denote 

that the thing to which it is applied cannot 

. ► » • 

poffibly be otherwife than it is. Necefftty 
is therefore nothing more than a mo(k of 
exigence which is oppofed to contingency ^ 
and thefe two modes onty exprefs the dif- 
ferent manners according to which a thing 
may exift, but not the caufe^ or the reafm 
"mby^ it does exift. So that necejjity can in 
no fenfe of the word be confidered as the 
caufe or even as the ground or reafbn of 
any exigence or of any cffeft whatever. 

We are now to conlider the manner in 
which DoAor Clarke hat explaiaed the 

O 2 terms 



cc 
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tprms: felf^xiftence ^ and tuf^jfaryexijlence^. 
and thQ u(e he makes of tjbefe explana- 
tions 

'^ To be fdfkxiftent, fays he, is not to 
^ be produced by itfelf^ for that is an exprefs 
' contradidion, but it is, to exiji by an 
\ abfohite necejjity originally in the nature of 
^ytbe thing itfelf. .. And tbis.neceffity muft 
^^^ be antecedent^ not indeed in time, to the 
^1 exifience of the Being itfelf becaufe that. 
^ is etemaL but antecedent in the natural 
"order of our ideas to the fuppofition of 
** its exiften^e,? (Page 1 5. Edit, ic) 

To (ay that this Being exifis by an ab- 
fblute neceiSty in its own nature might do 
well enough to exprefs the abfolute impof- 
ilbility there, is of his not exifting, if it 
iQean( nothing further. But we (hall fee 
that.fomething further was meant by it, 
from what the author fays in anfwer to a. 
fixth letter . wherein fome objcdipns had 
been proppffd to his way of arguing. 

" Con- 



• • M ^ • 
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•* Concerning the natnre cf fel&exiftence, 
** I explain myfelf thus. " Of every thing 
^ tliat is, there. is a r^^/^ Which now does, 
" or once or always did, determine the exijl^ 
** enct rather than the non exijience<^ that 
** thing. Of that- 'which derives not its 
** being from ^any other things t\mreafoh 
^ or ground of exigence (whether wc can 
^ attain to any idea t>f it or no) mud be in 
*' the thing itfeK-^And^as it is a plain con- 
" tradidion to fuppofe its own w/^ by 
^ way of an ciEcient cattfe, to be the rea- 
" fon of its exiftencdj. it. remains that . ab- 
*Vfoiute ncceffity :(tbc:iame that is thecaufe 
"of the unalterable proportion between 
" two znd four) be, by way of formal carnfe^ 
^ the ground of that exigence. And this 
^^neceflity is inActd antecedent^ though not 
f* in time^ yet in the order of nature, to 
^ the exiftencc of the Being itfelf." (Page 
489.) 'And to the fame purpofe :he fays, 
in his anfwer to ia feventh^btter, '' Thongii 

\,-' ■^. i . **it 
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^ it ii miteA maft evkleot, that no ttit^^ 
^ no Beingi can he frior to that Being which 
^ is the j£rj^ ^41^ and ^ginal of all things } 
^ yet there muft be in nature a ground or 
^ reapm^ a permanent ground or reafon, of 
^ the eziftence of the^/&yf rji^. Gtherwifc 
^ its eziflence would be owing to and de» 
^' pend on mere chance." And further ; 
^ The esiftenoe oi the firft caufe is neceC- 
^' ftrj} meceflarj ahfcdutely in itielf, and 
^ therefins A&^ neteffity is n ^ftrrorr and in 
^ the order of nature the ground or reaibn 
^ of his eaftence.- (P. +98.) 

Neeeff^ is hen reprelented as an intrio- 
iie property or attribute of the fclf-ezift. 
ent Being, and fuch a one as is to be con* 
fidered in the natural order of our thoughts 
(though not in time) as antecedent even to 
his exiftence, and alfo as the ground or 
reafbn a priori of his ezifience. 

To this it has been objeded, that no 
property^ mode^ or attribute am be in the 

natoral 
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natural drder of our thoughts^ pritjr ta,the^ - 
cxiftencc of the fubjpd to \yhich it belongs. 
And as every property muft depend for its 
own exiftence on the fubjed in which it- 
inheres, it cannot be cdnfidered in any re^ 
lpe6l as a ground or reafpn a priori for the . .. 
cxiftetice of .its fubje^. - We may alfo ob-s 
[edi to the propriety of J&yingt that an... 
eternal felf-exiftent Beiag required any- - 
thing to detemine thit he^Jiould cxiftr^^ ,.; 
tber than not^ becaufe it. improved. ihat his 
non-exidenqe is, at all events^- impofllble, 
(b that his exifting ratbeif than not could 
not be the cpqfcquenoB ,f>f any J5?/fm/- : 
nation. - , ; , .y . , . , . 

As there could nqt have been any exter- , , 
nal or prior ground pjr^ceafon for the exift- 
ence of the firft c^pfe, fpme wj:itcr3,bave 
contended, that it was improper to fay his 
jxiftence had any ground ^t all. 3ut I 
:annot perceive any impropriety in faying*, ■ 
as our author clo^s, , that ,th6i;e f)a,uft be , 

fome 
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foiiie permanent ground of his exiftcncc j 

though I do not think that afTertion can 
anfwer the purpofe he intended by it. For 

in the nature of the eternal felf-exiflent 
Being there muft be fomething whigk ren- 
ders his non^exifience impoflible, and 
therein didinguifhes his nature frop that 
of every Being whofe non-exiftence,i3 pof- 
fible. Whatever then is the ground of 
this important diHindion, we may confi- 
der as the ground of his exiflence. , But 
what that fomething IS \n itfelf, I may fafely 
affirm, we fhall never, be ablcf to compre- 
hend or attain any idea of^ or find any 
name for. It is fuch a principle of exig- 
ence as probably no finite intelligence can 
comprehend. If we call this unknown 
ground of exiftence abfolute necejity^ as the 
phrafe gives us no idea of what the thing 
is, it can only exprefs what we knew be- 
fore, that this Being is neceflarily-exift- 
ent,, or cannot but exiflj that is, it can 

only 
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tmly exprefs the mode or manner of his 
iexiiling. If indeed we could comprehend 
what the ground of his exigence is, wc 
might poffibly be able to deduce from 
thence his other attributes, as well as his 
ubiquity and unity, but while the nature 
of it is utterly unknown we cannot draw 
any inferences from it. Let us now fee 
what ufe is made of this alTertion, that a 
felf-exifient Being rnvtSt have fome ground 
or reafon of his exiilence. 

It was folely for the purpoie of proving 
the ubiquity and unity of a felf-exiflent 
Being that our learned author fo much in^-* 
iified on confidering necejjity^ not merely 
as a mode^ but as zn antecedent ground of 
exigence. And for that end he beftows 
on this antecedent neceflity feveral very 
important epithets, as if it was fome real 
Being or thing. He tells us, •* it is original 
or eternal, iimple, uniform, univerfal, 
and every where alikc> without any poifi*^ 

ble 
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Ufi difference, difforimty or variety ; ihat 
h muft operati everywhere alike; (P*47S*) 
And baying no variation in kind or degree, 
eannot be the ground of ezifience of a 
number of Beings however iimilar or agrees 
ing, as even number is in itfelf a manifefl 
difformity or inequaUty of i;^Mry or £^ar* 

This is the firft proof our author n^ivos 
for the unity of a ielf«exiibnt Being in his 
Seventh propofition (Page 47.) and his 
proof for the ubiquity of fuch a Being is 
founded on the faijie principle. But (ince 
in his definiticn of a felf-exiftent- Being this 
mceffky was faid to be originally in the n^h 
twrt ci this Being itfelf; we muft ocmfider 
the deicription here given of neceffity as a 
deieription of a fundamental part of the 
fiature of this Being. And therefore to 
bring a proof ironr^hence of his ubiquity 
and unity is not to demtmftrate but rather 
to dififu or gfiOUito^^ defiribe^ his nature 

to 
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to Ix fucb, that be muft «uft every whem 
«like, and that be moft exclude firom ex," 
ifience any other Being <^ the like .kind; 
So that this way of proving the ubiquity 
and unity of a fttf-exifient ot unorig^nated 
B^ngconfifU, firfi, in defining this Being 
to be one which has an imtecedmt neief^ 
Jky as thp ground of its exigence; and. 

then in xiteGDf tl>inc ^ Mture of this necejl 
Jkf to be fucli, thaf it mufi foake the Be^ 
ing exifi every ^wbore alike, and xhsA it pan 
i)e the groamd of oiil^^ botOarBe^^ 

ing only. 

Our author has given anodie^ proof cif 
the unity of a feUF-eiciftenf; Beif^ in .bis lk« 
yenth proppjStion, whif^b is irety diflfeyeal 
from theibrmer, iand feems to aSm mocp 
dire Aly at demonftratioa. It is as ftil* 
Jows. 

^ To fuppole Pm (or more) ^JiinSl Ben 
*' ings exifiing of tbemfehes^ neceflarily, and 
^* independent from each«ttier, implies this 

** plain 
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^plaia contradmimi that eMcb of them 
" being independeht from the other ; they 
•* may either cf them be fuppofed to cxift 
" alone^ fo that it will be no contradidion 
^ to imagine the other not to exift ; and 
*^ confequently neither of them will be nc- 
** ceiTarily exifting." 

Hitherto by a neeeffarily-exiftent Being 
was meant one who exified by an abfolute 
neceflity originally in the nature of the Be- 
ing itfelf:. but to make out this laft pro(^ 
a neceflarily*exifting Being muft moreover 
mean one whofe exiAence is necejfary^ that 
is medful^ to the exigence of all other 
things. And thus our author bimlelf ex*- 
{dains it in his anfwers to five letters writ-^ 
ten to him by a very ingenious perfon ♦ 
who therein propofed objedions to his 

- • • 

^ , * Mr. Jofeph Butler, afterwards Bifhop of Dur- 
ham, the celebrated author of die Divine Analogy and 
other much admired writings. Sec the life of Archbifhop' 
pecker, by DoiSlor Rorteus, now Bifliop of Chefter. 

proof 
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proof of the- ubiquity and alfe tohisfecdnd 
proof of the unity pf the fclf-cxiftcnt Be- 
ing. 

"Concerning the fecond difficulty, I 
^ anfwer, iTbat wbieb exijis neceffarily^ is 
" needful to the exiftenee of any other thing ; 
" not confidered now as a caufe (for that' 
^r indeed is begging the queftion) but as a 
^y^ne qua non ; in /the ienfe as fpace is ne« 
«< ceflary to every things and nothing can 
•* poffibly be conceived to exift without 
** thereby prefuppofing: fpace. (Page* 47 2.) 
" Now fpacd is a property or mode of the 
" fclf-exiftent fubfiance, but not ^' any 
** other fubflance. All other fubdances^ 
** are in fpace and are penetrated hj r/; but- 
^ the felf-exifient fubiiance is not ^Vfpaoer 
** nor penetrated by ity but is itfelf (if I- 
'* may fo fpeak) the fubjiratum xX fpace^ 
" the ground of the exiftenee of j^^n? and 
"^duration itfelf which (fpace :and dura* 
" tion) being evidently aecefiary, and yet 

" thcnr- 
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• tficmiclves not fidfjiances but properties 
^ or modeSf flicw evidently that the ftib- 
^ fiance, without which theie modes conlij 
^ not fobfift, is itfelf much more (if that 
•* were poflible) neceffary. And as fpace 
^ and duration are needful (i. e. fne qud 

* noH) to the exigence of every thing elfe ; 
•• ib confequently is the fubfiance to which 
** thefe modes belong in that peculiar man- 
•• ncr which I before fflentiohed.'^ (P^g^ 

476) 
This is the fubftance, or the whole, of 

tihe reaibning our author ufes to explain 
and confirm his (econd argument for the 
unity of a felf-exifient or unoriginated Be- 
ing. All the difficulties or ob}e£tions pro- 
pofed by his correfpondent to this way of 
reaibning he has colleded and fiated very 
feirly and accurately in his anfwer to the 
fourth letter. ** The fum of the difficult 
•• ties your letter contains is, I think, this : 
** That it is difficult to determine what rela- 

""tion 
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^ tioM tie filf^xifient fubjlance has tofpace $ 
•• that to fay it is the ftdfjiratum of jpcce^ in 
* the common fenfe of the word^ isfcarce in'^ 
^ tflligiile^ or at leq/i is not evident ; that 
^Jpacefeems to be as abfblutely Je^-^niftent^ 
*^ as it is pojjible any thing cart be ; and. that 
" its being a property is fuppojifng the thing 
^\tbat was to -be proved. Thi; is entering 
^* indecfd into thp very bottom, of the mat^ 
^^ ter } and I will endeavot&r to give you. as 
^ brief and dear an anfwer as I can." (P« 
481.) What our author fays afterwards 
is only intended to iUadrate and enforce 

* *' - 

his reafbns for thinking that fpace is a pr(^ 
perty, and^ as fuchi necefTarily infers th^ 
exigence of afubjlance which afieds nomp 
of our prefent feofes. His candid corref- 
pondent fays, in his fifth and laft letter^ 
*♦ I muft own my ignorance, that I apj 
** really at a lofs about the nature of (pace 
" and duration. But did it plainly appear 
** that they are froperties^ of a jUb^arice^ 

"we 



•% 
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^ we fhould have ..an ea/y way witb the 
" Atheifls : for it. wpuld at once prove dc- 
^^ monftrately an eternal, neceflary, feif^ 
^exiflent Being; and that there is but onti 
^ fuch; and that he is needful in order. to 
^ the exigence of all other things. Which 
^ makes me think that, though it may be 
•* trucj yet it is not obvious to every capa* 
•* city J otherwife it would have been ge- 
^ nerally ufed as a fundamental argument 
^ to prove the Being of a God. *'' (P. 484,) 
Here this writer allows that if it could 
be plainly proved that fpace and duration 
were only properties or attributes of fome 
fubflance, we might conclude againft the^ 
Atheifls that this fubflance mufi be the 
one fupreme Being, the original author 
and Jirji caufe of all things. But I very 
much doubt whether this argument of 
IDodor Clarke's can be made to anfwer 

• Thcfc letters were written in the year 17 1 3, and 
are printed in Dodor Clarke's works. 

that 
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that purpdle« Pot ftlkiwing iti full force, 
it amounts only to this } that the fel^exift-^ 
ent-fubftance whi6h is the fui^ofum o( 
fpace ^bd duration muft, on account cftbefe 
attributes^ be neectfol to the exigence of 
all other things as a Jme qua non^ in the 
fame ienfe as fpace and duration are fd 
He fays, that to conJUer tins fubjiance now 
as a caufe (meaning an efficient caufe) 
'umild indeed be begging the queJiion\ and 
yet he uies no arguments afterwards to 
fliew that this fobftance is needful to the 
exillence of etery thing elfe in any other 
fenfe tbatt as a Jine qua non. Now ilnce 
fpace and duration^ though needful as a 
^fine qua ntm^ are not the effideat caufe of 
any thing, how does it appear that their 
Jidfftratum muft be needful, not only^ aV^ 
Jine qua non^ but alfo as a real efficient caufe 
of all things? How is it proved x\kt'tfm 
Jubftratum muft be the only felf-exiHent 
fubftance in the univerfe? It would Jn-- 

H deed 
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.deed be a -contradidlion in terms to (ay.; 
that a felf-eziftent Being required an effi* 
cient caufe of its ezifience: bat what con- 
tradidion would follow from faying, that 
' a felf-exifient Being might require fpace, 
duration, and their fubliratum as a coexift- 
ent Jine qua non^ when this Jine qua non is 
fuch as mud necejfarily exifl, or cannot fail 
to exifl, and therefore can never be want^ 
ing to whatever thing it is needful for? To 
make our author's argument anfwer the 
intended purpofe, it ought to be proved, 
that fome inconfiflency or contradidion 
would follow from fuppo/ing that a Being 
could be felf-exiftent, and could exift in 
fpace, (as other things do) without being 
\X3fubJiratum. Therefore till this is prov- 
ed, though it fhoqld be granted that fpace 
and duration mull have a felf-exiilentfub- 
ftance to inhere in, I apprehend we can«- 
noi from thence conclude againft the Athc- 

ifts, that this fubllance muft be the firft 

. ■ , . . ■ - • ■ - 

efficient 
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0cient caufe of all things, or muft be that 
me fupreme Being to whofc mil and pcnver 
all other Beings owe their exiflence. 

This notion that fpace and duration are 
attributes of a felf-exiftent fubftance Doc- 
tor Clarke feems to have borrowed from 
Sir Ifaac Newton, who fays in his fcholium 
gtMrale \ Deus — non eft duratio veljpatium 
fed durat & adeft^ & exiftendo femper & ubi- 
que durationem tSj^attum^ eternitatem & in-^ 
fmtatem conftituit. Thefe words Doflor 
Clarke has quoted, but he has riot explain- 
ed them, or told us what we arc to tinder- 
fland here by the term conftituit If I 
have been right in remarking, that an ar« 
goment for proving the exiflenoe and 
unity of the fupreme Being cafi^t bo* 
drawn, as Dr. Clarke imagined, from v^zt 
be has affirmed of fpaee and duration^;^ 
his notion of their having z ftdftratum c2Ln' 
be of no great importance, or much worth 
difputing about Yet it occafioned a very 

H^ l«ng 
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ku&g .snd intricate controverfy 
him. and Mr. Leibnitz. That gentleman 
and ot^ier writers* have gone fo far on tha 
pppofite fide, that they deny the reality of 
fpace and duration, and confider them 
merely as abilra^ ideas relating to the 
order and fituation of bodies, arid thefuc*^ 
ceiHve exiftence of created things. Evcfj^ 
one muft wi(h that the great point^./£f^ 
pf^^ ^f ^God^ (bould be kept as clear m 
poffiUe from all metaphyfical fubtletjea 
and difficultieSi. And- therefore it |sg;t6atf^ 
lyto be regretted that -it ever was involved 
la'thoii; dark and-abftrufe diiquifitions 
concerning the abfirad nature of ; fpace 

and diaration, whidi do not iS^m to bo 

* ' . 

«QOre particularly connefled with it, than 
tbey; are i^ith many other fubje£ls. I caa^ 
not help thiriking aU fu$h difquifitiona arc 
imaeoeiraiy and ufekis; for I believe no 

■ • 

* See hv^^ Enquiry into the Jdeas of Space:, Ttme^ 

ice. • * • ' ' * - " '" 

■ ■ ' A . . one 
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ene ever found himielf at a lofi to appre* 
hend the force of an argument wherein 
^ce and time were mentioned, for want 
of knowing the meaning of thcfe terms ; 
provided they were mentioned, as they 
ufually arc, without any explanation. 

The account I have here given of what 
has been done by four, learned writers to* 
wards demon^rating the Being and attri- 
ibutes of God, in the fynthetic method of 
reafbning, and the remarks that have been 

'i 

made on their feveral arguments, will let 
, the reader fee what are the points pro^ 
pc^Rxl to be proved, and the different lights 
in which the fubjed has been conlidered; 
«nd will make him thoroughly acquainted 
with this method of reafoning« From 
hence he will be fully able to apprehend 
and judge of the following argument, and 
perceive how fer it is conclufi ve, or to what 
ct^cdions it is liable. 

Th« 

' • 4 rf .1 
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The arguments propofcd by Mr. Locke, 
Doflor Fiddcs, and Mr. Wollafton arc not 
firiSily demonjlrative \ but as ftrongly pre- 
fumptive and probable arguments, I be- 
lieve, they have not been /controverted 
Dodor Clarke's argument, vtrhich aims at 
ftrift demonftration and is founded on new 
and abflrufe principles, gave occafion to a 
very long and learned controvcrfy, that ha,8 
tarried this fubjed through all the depths 
of mctaphyfics. 

I have already mentioned the contro- 
^eriial letters that are prmted in Dodor 
Clarke's works ; as are alfo thofe that pair- 
ed between him and Mr. Leibnitz, which 
were written in the year 17 16. Jn the 
year 1726, Dodor Gretton publifhed a 
review of the argument a priori^ condemn* 
ing entirely, as I underfland, Dodor 
Clarke's method of reafoning on this fub- 
jed. And ihortly after Mr. Edmund Law 
(now Bifhop of Carlifle) a learned and able 

meta- 
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metaphydcian, publifhed a tranflatton * of 
Archbifhop King's T'reatife on the Origin of 
Evil^ with copious notes, and extracts from 
many eminent writers, in which wc find 
fcveral weighty objedions to Dodor Clarke's 
argument. Mr. Jackfon, a clergyman, 
gave an anfwer to thefe objedions in a 
work entitled, 7be Exijience and Unity of 
God proved from bis nature and attributes ; 
and Mn Law replied in An Enquiry int$ 
the ideas of fpace^ time^ immenjity and eter^ 
nityi and alfo the felfexijience^ necejfary^ 
exijience and unity of the divine nature. I 
have not feen Dodor Gretton's or Mr. 
Jackfon's book, nor the works of fome 
others who wrote on the fubjed of this 
controverfy, and which are referred to by 
Mr. Law. His Enquiry into the ideas of 
fpace^ &c. was printed in the year 1734, 
and there is annexed to it, A Dijfertation 
on the argument a triori^ for proving the 
exijience of afirjl caufe. , By a learned hand^ 

in 
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in a letter t9 Mr^Law* Thb diOcrtation, 
«8 I am wdl infinmedy was written by 
Podor Waterland. In his firft chapter 
he has given an hiftorical view of the qntef* 
< tion, and coUedied the opinions of mof9 
than twenty eminent writers, divines, m&» 
taphyiicians and logicians, from Clemefis 
' of Alexandria down to Archbiihop Tillot- 
fon; all of whom, he (hews, have oon« 
"idemned as smpra^cable and improper 
any attempt to prove the Being and attri-^ 
-butes of God aprim^ that is^ from rany 
'thing confidered in the light of a caufe^ 
ground or reafon of his exigence, or in any 
tefpedl antecedent to his edftenee. This 
way of arguing, as it has been n(ed by 
DodJor Clarke, this author calls arguing 
^ priori in the grofs fenfe of the word; and 
' he carefully diftinguiflies it from the com- 
mon fynthetic method of arguing, which 
he allows may properly be applied to this 
fubjcd, fo far -as it will go, «id may alfb 
I in 



Ml a proper ftofe be caUcd;tirgumg apri^ 
^iy if, fays he, that term wa» worth dif- 
puting about 

This writer frequently admits (as many 
t>thers have done) that the argument a 
'pt^erim doe* not, ftri(fHy fpeaking, demoti^ 
firat§ the unity of the firflcaufe, but proves 
it to fuch a high degree of rational and 
noral probability as mufi fatisfy all reaibn* 
«ble unprejudiced peribns. With regard 
to this point he exprefles himfelf thus. 
•^ Allowing that the natural proofs rf the 
^ unity are probable only, not demonflra^ 
^ tive, and that upon the foot c^ mere 
^ reafon it is a tenet rather to be reckoned 
** among the pie credibilia than as a de-- 
^ nmjirated truth $ this is (aying no more 
>* than what feveral very wife and good 
^ men have made no fcruple to confefs. 
^ And if fuch be really the cafe, we arc 
^ the more obliged to Scripture for afcer- 
>^ taining to us that great trutb^ as well ais 

"for 
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H for placing it in a clear and juA light. 
^ Demon/irationSj flridly fa called, are very 
** good things where they are to be had ; 
^ but when we cannot come at them, 
^ ftrong probabilities may properly fupply 
•* their place." (P. 77, 78.) There arc 
other paffages in the Dijfertation to the 
fame purpofc. 

This author, though he admits the pro- 
priety of reafoning a priori^ that isj^ntbe^ 
tically^ on this fubjed, yet thinks it cannot 
carry us far towards a demonftration of the 
unity and perfedions of the fuprcme Be- 
ing. He gives fe veral inflances of attempts 
that have been made in that way and have 
failed of their purpofe, and apprehends 
that ill confequences have arifen from fuch 
failures. He endeavours to fhow the ne* 
ceflity of confining ourfelves to the com* 
mon way of arguing apofieriori^ and fpeaks 
fo difcouragingly of our purfuing other 
nacthods in hopes of making them demons 

ftrative, 
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firati ve, ^ that it is more than probaUe I 
would not have undertaken the following 
argument, had it not been drawn up be- 
fore I read this DijfertQtim^ which I hap* 
pened not to meet with till it was (ent to 
me by a learned friend fome time after he 
had perufed my manufcript. 

It muft have been owing to fuch confi- 
dcrations as this writer has fuggefted, that 
the fynthetic method of reafoning on this 
fubJQ^ has fallen into difcredit, and feems 
now to have been laid aiide for more than 
half a century. From hence I muft ex- 
pe£l that an attempt to revive this method 
of reafoning, with a view to demonftra- 
lion, will be received with fome fort of 
prejudice. And therefore, in hopes of 
removing that prejudice, I fhallftate fully 
what this writer has faid in fupport of his 
opinions, and then give my reafons for not 
entirely agreeing with him, and for thinlfip 

ing that dempnftrative arguments on this 

fubjea 
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fubjed ought not to be altogether de(pair« 
Bdof. 

** It may be of ill confequence," fays 
this learned author, ^ to reft any important 
** and unqueftiotLable truth upon precari^ 
^ ous principles too weak to fupport it. It 
^ tends to expofe rather thanjerve the caufe 
*• fo pleaded 5 to render it JuJpeBed rather 
** than to bring credit to it; and to give 
•* the adverfaries a handle for ridicule or 
" triumph. One would not indeed alto^ 
^ gether difcourage any religious and well- 
■** meant endeavours to ftrike new light into 
-*• an important fubjed, land confirm efta- 
•^ bliflied truths by additional topics or fup- 
•^plemental reinforcements. And were 
" there not fcope given for effays and trials 

* which may happen to fail (as all cannot 

* hit) we fliould fcarce have field large 
*• enough for thofe that might be approv- 
•*cd and ftand. Neverthdeft in truths 
" which have already paffed through an 

^ infinite 
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^ infinite number of ban^s (fuch aKis tbd^ 
** cxiftencc of a Deity) there is the Icfs oc-' 
V cafion for « looking after new topies. 
^ ProbaUy there are no new ones oow to 
** be thought on, after the utmoft ftretch 
^> of human faculties has been long exer-*^ 
'<cife4 upon the fubjed^ but thofe that 
^ appear new will be found no other than 
« old exploded fpeculitions.— Or if there 
^ ihould be any new topic invented, it will 
^ probably be found much fhort in valii6' 
^^ and efficacy of the more common ones, 
** which have been of long (landing. The 
^^ comnumeji 2krg\xmtnis^ in fuch cafes, mvif 
^ be juftly looked upon as the beji. Tho 
^ more important a caufe is, the more need 
*,' rf caution j becaufe there is a particular 
^ reverence due to fuch a cauie, and the 
^^ riik ia the greater, if it be made to. lean 
^ on quirks and fubtleties, on weak and 
^^ fandy foundations. Now there cannot 
*^ be a mor« iQiportant caufe.tbao the caui« 
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^of Tbeifm; neither can wc any where 
" more Hangeroufly give a loofe to fancy 
•*than upon that head^ (R 86. 88.) — 
^ Mifchicf IS often done by pretending to 
^ flrifl and rigorous demtmjlraticms where 
^ we have no occadon for them^ and where 
•• the fubjed is toofublimeto go far ip with 
^ clear and difiind ideas. Such attempt^ 
•* ferve only to make that become matter 
•* of queftion which before was unquejiion^' 
^ able^ while (landing only on reafonable 
*• prefumption and moral proof/' (P* 73.) 

I muft agree with this author that we 
cannot be too cautious in what we ad« 
vance when arguing on a fubje£t of the 
utmoft importance: And \i by inventing 
nem topics on this occafion, he means mak« 
ing new difcoveries with regard to the na- 
ture and attributes of the Deity, I entire- 
ly agree with him that no fuch thing can 
now be thought of, or ought to be attempt- 
ed. But I do not fee that ^ny ill confe- 

quences 
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qaences can arife from our offering new 
proofs on this fubjedt, that is, proofs form- 
ed on old received ideas newly arranged in 
fuch manner as we imagine will place thefc 
proofs in a light in which they will appear 
not only probable and prefumptive, but 
flri£ily demonfirative. For if ever fo ma«^ 
ny of thefe proofs ihould fail^ and be found 
not fo iiridly conclufive as they pretend 
to be, they can fail only for themfelves ; 
they cannot invalidate, or render more 
quefiionable, former proofs that are not 
built upon them or conneded with them: 
therefore they cannot leffen the force of 
thofe highly probable and prefumptive 
proofs on which the great caufe of "Tbeifm 
has maintained its ground, and ever will 
do fo, in the minds of all thinking unpre- 
judiced peribns. 

We find by fad experience that there is 
a number (which feems to be increafing) 
of prejudiced, conceited, carelefs perfons 

who 
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wba are averfe from lifiening to any im- 
portant truth wbidi, as it ought to influ- 
oice their pradioe, may fometimes alarm^ 
their featk . Soch men afied to place all 
wtTdom.and all philofbphy in doubting, an4 
withholding their affent to any concluiions 
on this fiibjed that do not appear demon* 
ibative^and are perpetually inventing mm 
t^cs and metaphyfical objedions agginft 
the arguments hitherto ufed for proving 
the unity and abfolute perfedion of thtf 
fiipreme Being. Now though aloioft alt 
the objedions they have thrown out of 
late are old bnes, that have been often ani 
fwered } and are only glofled over with an 
appearance of novelty ; yet it is allowed 
that we ought to take fome notice of them^ 
and' give them frelhanfwers adapted ta the 
new appearance they put on. In doing 
this, we are naturdly ted to try if we can 
pu(h on our former proofs to that demon- 
firation our opponents are inceffantly caO^ 

ing 
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ing for : and if our failure in fuch attempts 
cannot do any real injury to our caufe in 
the minds of reafbnable people, I think we 
fhould leave no fpecies of argument untried 
that may poflibly enable \xs to anfwer the 
demands of our opponents, and lead us 
further to Jbtaw the certainty of tbofe things 
wherein we have been inftru^edi (Luke i* 4.) 
and make us more ready always to give an 
anfwer to every man that afketh a reafon of 
the hope that is in us. (i Peter m. 15) 

As to our author's other objedion, that 
tbisfubjeB is too ftsblime to go far in with 
clear and diJiinB ideas : feveral divines have 
indeed exprefTed themfelves much to the 
fame purpofe, and reprefented it as unrea- 
ibnable, and almoft abfurd, to exped we 
fhoujd attain what might be called fri& 
demonjiration^ when we argue concerning 
the nature of that Being whofe attributes 
are infinite and incomprehenfible. This 
objedion, and the exprefllons ufed on this 

I occafion, 
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occafion, require to be particularly confi- 
dered and explained; efpccially as atheifii- 
cal writers have taken an unfair advantage 
from the manner in which fome divines 
have fpoken of our inability to compre- 
I^end the nature of the fupreme Being. 
Of thi3 we have an infiance in Mr. Hume, 
who, in his Dialogues on natural Religion^ 
has introduced a filly charader (whom be 
calls a maa of rigid, inflexible orthodoxy, 
P. 10.) merely for the purpofe of making 
him declare : *f That he might cite almoft^ 
^ all the divines from the foundation of 
^ chridianity, who have treated of this or 
" any. other theological fubje£t, to prove, 
**. that the nature of God, from the infir- 
** mities of the human underftanding, is 
" altagether incomprehenfible and unknown 
*' to us — that even when we afcribe to him 
^: thought and reafon (which it is but pious 
" to do) we ought to acknowledge that th* 
^V meaning of thofe terms is, in that cafe» 

."totally 
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^ totally incomprchcnfiblc— that the in- 
" firmities of our nature do not permit us 
^ to reach any ideas which in the Icaft cor- 
** refpond to the ineflfable fublimity of the 
** divine attributes. — ^It is profancnefs to 
** attempt penetrating into thcfe facred ob- 
** fcuritics, and next to the impiety of de- 
* nying his exiftence is the temerity of 
•* prying into his nature and cffencc, de- 
•* crees and attributes/' (P. 43. 84, 42.) 
The reader will eafily guefs what ufe Mr. 
.Hume makes of fuch concefSons from one 
faid to be an orthodox divine: and he may 
alfo obferve how artfully the author endea* 
yovLTS to confound our rational inquiries 
into the attributes of God, with the teme- 
rity or abfurdity of prying into his eiTence 
and decrees. Many inftances of the like' 
difingenuoufnefs occur in this work. 

Now while we acknowledge that the 
nature of the fuprcme Being mull be, in 
many refpeds, incomprchenfibl6 by any 

I z finite 
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finite underftanding, we muft at the famcf 
time allow it is, in fbme meafure or iri 
fome fenfe, comprehenfible even by us. 
For otherwifc we muft admit, that we 
have no idea at all of God, that we wor^ 
Jhip we know not what^ and are unable to 
give any confident, intelligible definition 
of thzt great Being whom we make the fub- 
]c6t of our inquiries and arguments. 

But furely this is not the cafe : for all 
who believe in one firft and original cauie 
of all things, agree in conceiving him to 
be an uncaufed^ independent^ eternal^ immut^ 
able and incorporeal Beings pojfejfed ofpower\^ 
knowledge and goodnefs in their utmojl extent. 
Now all the ideas contained in this defini- 
tion are clear, difiinfl, abflrad ideas, per* 
fe£fly confident with each other : and m 
forming the definition of this Being no un- 
certaio degrees of qualities and powers are 
to be eft i mated or gueflcd at ; no allow« 
ances are neceifary to be made for any 

probable 
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probable or poffible changes in the thing 
defined;' ib that nothing is included in it 
but what is fixed and immutable. We do 
not indeed pretend to form an adequate idcsL 
of any Being or fubflance, much lefs of the 
fupreme Being; nor is it neceffary for our 
purpofe that we Ihould do fo. We are 
able to give fo plain and intelligible a de- 
finition of him, that no one can be at a 
lo(s to know what is meant when we fay 
there is a fupreme Being. And to prove 
that fome ope Being, fuch as is here de* 
fined, does really exifi, and that there can 
be but one fuch, is all we aim at: and 
fince all divines allow we can prove this 
to the highcft degree of probability or 
moral certainty, both by arguments a pof- 
teriori and a priori ^ that is, both by the 
unalytic and the fynthetic^ method of rea- 
foning, they muft admit that our ideas on 
this fubjed are fufficicntly clAir and dijiin£l 
for all the purpofes of fuch a proof. Now 

if 
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if we have ideas clear and diftindl enough 
to carry tis to a proof fo cogent that it falls 
(hort only of demonilration, muft it not 
ieem probable that they may enable us to 
go a little further and attain demonftra- 
tion itfelf ? Bfpecially as it may be eafily 
ibewn that the truths relating to this fub- 
jed (being neceiTary, eternal and immuta- 
ble truths) are in thcmfelves or in their 
own nature capable of demonfiration *. 

Thus irf anfwer to what the author of 
4be DiJertattM has fuggeiled, I have en- 
deavoured to make out the following par^ 
ticulars: That though feveral arguments 
offered as conclufive on this fubjed, ihould 
be found ineondufive, yet the failure bf 
fuch cannot be reafonably thought to affed 
the validity or force of others founded on 
quite different principles : that it is not 



-% 



♦ Sec this point explained in Prop. II. CoroL 2« 
of the following Treatife. 

dangerous^ 
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dangerous, and may be very tifeful, to 
confider this fubjed in differenHigbts^ aod 
to propofe arguments of various kinds : 
that there is nothing unreafonable or pre- 
fumptuous in hoping they may be made 
demonftrativc, by continued ftudy and re* 
f)cated attempts : and therefore that we 
fhould be cautious not to conceive a pre- 
judice againft an argument becaufe it aims 
at demonfiration. 

A few years ago fome Treatifes were 
publifhed, written on the principles of ma- 
terialifm, which, in my opinion, tend to 
give us very falfc and unworthy notions of 
the fupreme Being ; though I am perfuad« 
ed their author never fuppofed they could 
have any fuch ill tendency. About the 
f^me time was publiflied Mr. Hume's 
Dtalogues concerning natural Religion \ a 
complete promptuary of fcepticifm and 
atheifm, and plainly defigned to bar up 

every 




ererj tventie that can lead to the proof of 
one alV-perfed author of the univerfe. 

From reading thefe books I conceived 
an cameft defire to fee the important qviel^ 
tion concerning the Being and perfedions 
of God treated in fome concifc, and if pof- 
fiUe^ demonOrative manner. On confi- 
dering the fubjed I was foon fatisfied that 
the truths relating to it were to be ranked 
among thofe that are in their nature ca* 
pable of demonfiration. And then the 
principal ideas that relate to it, fuch as^ 
exigence, independence, immutability, 
power, intelligence and goodnefs (confi* 
dered without reference to any limits or 
degrees) appeared to me to be as clear and 
abfirad ideas as any we have, even as 
our ideas of mathematical quantities and 
proportions. Thefe confi derations led me 
to conceive it might not be impoffible, 
and furely it would be well, worth our 

pains 
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pains and ftudy, to devi& fomc. method, 
tome arrangement, or what Horace calls 
Jkries junSiuraque^ by which our common* 
ly received ideas on this fubjed might be 
ib compared together, that the necefTary 
conne£tions or relations between them 
ibould appear with intuitive evidence 
throughout, fo as to exhibit a chain of de« 
monfirative reafoning. 

To accomplish this purpofe there could 
be no occafion to look for what might be 
called new ideas or new topics on the 
fubjed : and I may venture to affirm that 
in the following argument there is not any 
thing advanced, rcfpe£ling the nature of 
the fupreme Being, but what the mod 
^fieemed writers have proved, endeavoured 
to prove, or taken for granted. The greateft 
part of the proofs adduced for the propofi- 
tions the learned reader will recognize as 
being, in fubfiance, what he has met with 

before. 



Mbfe. So that notfaiog new' will be 
Ibond here except merely the manner of 
arraiig:iog the proportions and of forming 
tbeproQ& 

After fo many Arguments as have ap« 
peared on this important fubjed, I would 
not have fobmittcd the following one 
to the coniideration of the public had it 
not been approved of by fome perfons 
moch efleemed for their learning and can- 
dour, whom I have the honour to call 
my friends. And though it ffaould not 
be found ftridly demonftrative, it may 
6(Hitain fome ufeful matter, and perhaps 
furni(h hints and materials for future ar- 
guments that may be more conclufii^e. 
As to the doctrinal part of my argument 
I can have no fcruples, iince it contains 
nothing but what is exprcfsly taught by 
the holy Scriptures. They are our heft 
guide in every thing, and they plainly fet 

forth 
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forth one only nnd^rived, nnoriginated 
Being, ikit God and Father of all^ the ori- 
ginal fountain of all exigence, whom 
they declare to be eternal, omnipreient, 
and poiTefled of all poffible perfections na- 
tural and moral To prove this mod im* 
portant truth, this firft article of our 
creed, and foundation of all our faith, 
in a demonftrative manner, is what I 
have attempted : indeed it is all, on the 
fubjed of theology, that the method 
of arguing I. have adopted is capaUe 
of proving In the courfe of this argu- 
ment I have avoided all abHraie metaphy- 
fical difquifitions, and endeavoured to ex« 
prefs myfelf in the plaineft terms, hop- 
ing this little tfeatife may be eafily un- 
derfiood and read with advantage by young 
perfons apd others not verfed in theologi-' 
cal confi'overfies, and may contribute to 
pri^erve them from imbibing thofe falfe 

and 
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and pernicious notions which the metaphy^ 
fical writings of Sceptics and Matecialiils 
arc apt to inflih 

. As our argument is built chiefly on one 
principle, which I have laid down as an 
axiom, . it is proper to fay fomewhat of it 
here, that the reader may more fully per- 
ceive its meaning. The axiom is this: 
** Whatever is contingent, or might pof- 
^ £bly have been otherwife than it is, had 
** fome efficient caufe which determimd 
*^ it to be what it is." Or in otheif words: 

V If two different or contrary things vverc 
^^ equally poffible, which ever of them 
^ took place, or came to pafs, it muft 

V have done fo in confequence. of fome 
•f efficient caufe which determined that /V, 
" and not the other ^ fhould take place.*' 
The truth of this is fo evident that we 
cannot find any principle more evident by 
which we may prove it. It runs through 

our 
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our rcafonings on many fubjc(fls, in which 
we fliould make little or no progrefs if 
we did not afTume this as a felf-evident 
axiom. Whenever we perceive that a 
thing might have been otherwife than it 
is, we naturally inquire for the caufe 
which made it to be what it is. But 
when we are fenfible that a thing is ne^ 
cejfarily fuch as it t\ we never inquire 
for the cauje that made it to be what it is, 
for we reckon It abfurd to afk why a thing 
is Jo; when we fee there was no poffibility 
of its being otherwife. This fhews that 
contingency implies, and that necejjity ex- 
cludes, caufality. If it be laid that fome 
things are determined to be what they are 
by chance^ \ anfwer, that in this cafe 
chance is as real and efficient a caufe as 
any other: for it means a caufe which, 
in its operation, is not direded by dejigii 
to produce the particular effed it does, 

rather 
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rather than fome other efFedt. Thus moft 
effe^s or events brought about. by human 
operations are attended with ibme un^ 
forefeen and undefigned circumflances and 
thefe we afcribc to chance^ meaning that 
they were produced, not without a caufe 
but, without a (kfign. So that chance is 
always oppofed to defign : and this feems 
to be the only fenfe in which the word 
chance can be ufed with any meaning ; 
except when it is ufed inftead of the 
word probability ; as when we fay, there 
is a great chance^ or there is but little 
chance^ that fuch an event will hap. 
pen. 

Mofl of the following Propofitlons are 
demonftrated indireSlly^ that is, they are 
proved to be true, by fhewing that an ab- 
furdity or contradidion would follow from 
fuppofing them to be falfe. From the 

nature 







nature of the fubjed they will admit 
only of a proof of this kind, which, 
though it is not fo pleafing to the mind, 
is however juil as valid as a dire^ de« 
monflration. 



CON- 



CONTENTS 



OF THE FOLLOWING 



TREATISE. 



CT^HERE muji befome one Beings at leajl^ 
who is ^unoriginated and has exifted 
without a caufe^ without a beginning and 
cannot ceafe to exijl. — Inhere is nothing in 
the nature of this Being that could po/pbly 
have been otherwife than it is. — He is im- 
pq0ve.— Truths relating to his nature are 
as capable of JiriSi demonjiration as any 
other truths. — All the attributes he pojfejfes 
are unlimited or perfeB. — He exijls every 
where in the fame manner he does any 
where. — He is an individual fubjlance^ 
without parts^ every where identically the 

K f(^fne. 
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fame. — He is pojfejfed of pOHver and know- 
ledge unlimited and all other natural attri^ 
butes that can be called abfolute perfeSlions. 
— fSr is a Maximum of exiflence. — But 
one unoripnated Being in the univerfe. — 
All things owe their exiflence to his power 
operating according to his will. — The un^ 
originated Being is the God and father of 
all — And is poffeffed of goodnefs^ mercy, 
juftice and all other moral perfeSlions, fuch 
as become the fupr erne author and governor 
ff the univerfe. 




An axiom. 

Whatever is contingent, or might 
pofllbly have been otherwife than 
it is, had Tome cauie which deter- 
mined it to be what it is. Or in 
other words; li two different or 
contrary things were each of them 
pofHble, which ever of them took 
place, or came to pafs, it muft have 
done fo in confequence of fome 
caufe which determined that /V, and 
not the other ^ fhould take place. 



*> 
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Prove the Exigence, fSc, 






PROPOSITION I. 

'T^HERE muft be in the uni- 
verfe fome one Being, at lead, 
whofe non-exiftcnce is impofHbley 
whofe exiftcnce had no caufe, no 
beginning, and can have no end. 

If there is no Being in the univerfe but 
fuch as might poffibly have not exijied, it 

would 
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would follow that there might poffibly have 
been no exiftence at all. And then thefe 
two cafes, viz. that there might, and that 
there might not have been exiftence, be- 
ing equally poffible, the former could not 
have taken place rather than the latter, 
but in confequence of its having been de^ 
termined^ by fome means or other, that it 
(hould take place. (Axiom.) But this 
determination could never have been made, 
unlefs ibme Being could have determined 
its own exiftence and have been the cau£b 
of itfelf; which it would be abfurd to 
fuppofe. Therefore it is not poflible that 
there might have been no exiftence at alL 
Confequcntly an impoffibility of not exit- 
ing muft be found fomewhere, that is, 
there muft be fome one Being, at Icaft, 
\yho(e non-exiftence is impoffible. And 
as this impoffibility of his not exijling is 
abfblute, or unconditional and depends 
on any fuppofition, it muft be at all 

times 
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times the fame : fo that this Being never 
^jj nor can iecome non-exiftent, but has 
an exigence without a beginning and with- 
out a poffibility of ending *. 

As no caufe could have determinfd that 
this Being fhould exift, or have given . to 
him that exigence which it is impolfiblQ 
but he muft always have had ; he muil 
be unoriginated and have exigence in 
himfelf independent on any caufe, or be 
felf-exiflent. 

Thus it is pioved, that there mufl be, 
at leaft, fome one Being, whatever it is, 
who cannot but exift, whofc exifience had 
no caufe, no beginning, and can have no 

* This ai^umeut, which proves there is fome 
Being whofe non-exiftence is imppffible, depends 
not on any relation that fuch Being may have to 
others, or on any previous condition or fuppofition 
whatever ; it is deduced entirely from this truth, that 
fimething does now exijfy which is indifputable and is 
prioTy in the order of our thoughts, to all qther 
truths. 

end. 
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[r^sctbaier kspaSStic^ be does not 

k ^kooi 20t omr be coDfidcicd whether 
u cnbr ooc fach Being, or whether 
be is the imiiFerie many Beings 

in 
00 any canfe. It is fof^ 
at pfcienty that we know there mud 
be coe fiicfa Being, whole nature we may 
£xe make the fiibjed of onr. further 
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OBSERVATION. 

Two liypothcfes only, and theie diredlly 
oontndiQoiy to each other, have been 
contrived to (hew that we can conceive 
the univerie might poffibly have exiHed, 
without any one original, independent 
Being, firom whom aU others have derived 

cxiftencc; 

The 
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The ancient atheiftical hypothefes was: 
That theuniverfe confifts entirely of deriv- 
ed and dependent Beings, each of which 
owed its exiflence to the power and effi- 
ciency of the one that immediately pre- 
ceded it, in an infinite feries or fucceffion 
without a beginning, and without an ori- 
ginal underived caufe at the head of the 
feries. Several writers have (hewn the 
weaknefs and. inconfifiency of this hypo* 
thefis *. I think it may be eafily refuted 
from hence. When a Being is confidered 
as brought into exiflence by fome other, 
it is plainly poffibley or there is no contra-^ 
diSlion in affirming, that it might not have 
been brought into exiftence, but have been 
left to remain non-exiflent as it was be- 
fore. Now, according to this hypothefis, 
there is no Being in the univerfe that was 

♦ See particularly Dr. Clarke's Demonilration, p. 
11—15. Edit. ipth. And Mr. Wollafton's Religion 
of Nature delineated, p. 65 — 68. 4to. Edit. / 

not 
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not trm^bt into exigence by (bme other $ 
and therefore it fcdlows that there is no Be- 
ing bat fbcfa as might poflibly not have ex^ 
ytcJL Bot this leads to an abfurdity, as 
was (hewn in the proof oi the preceding 
piopc^tioD. 

The other hypotheiis is that of Spinossa, 
which I mentioned in the Introdudlion, 
and which has been lately adopted by a 
Fkcadi writer \ According to this hypo* 
diefi% no Being in the univerle hath de« 
lived its ciifleiicc fincHn another, but every 
Being or fnhftancr, like the one defcribed 
in die (Heoofii^ pn^fition, is neceflarily^^ 
cxificnt, ctenDal, and imcanCed or unori-* 
gmatcd. 

As theft modem athcifts agree with us 
in die troth oi our fiift propofition, the 
great queftion between them and us may 
be brought into a narrow compafs and re- 




See in atlietfttcal trtttife entitled, Sjftenu de la 
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duced to -this one point: Whether there 
can be in the univerfe more than one un« 
originated Being ? Though this point has 
long fince been decided by various confi* 
derations ^nd arguments that carry with 
them the higheft degree of rational proba- 
bility J yet I apprehend it cannot be de- 
cided demonjlratively until wc have fhewn 
what nature and attributes an unorigin- 
ated Being, as fucb^ mud neceffarily have. 
But we cannot deduce his attributes from 
the nature of his origin or caufe, fince he 
had no origin or caufe. And we are not 
allowed at prefent to coniider him as the 
caufe of any effeds, (from which we might 

« 

judge of his powers and attributes) or tq 
know any thing more of him than what 
our firft propofition demonftrates. We 
are therefore confined on this occafion to 
invefligate his attributes (as I Ihall endea- 
vour to do) from the fingle circumftance 
of his being unoriginated or fclf-exiftent 

This 
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Tliis indeed is a circomftance or property^ 

the moft important, beyond comparifon, 

that can bdong to any Being : And I doubt 

aot but it mj^ dearly appear that they who 

attributed f^-eziftence to all •fubfta noes 

knew not what they (aid, and were per« 

fedly ignorant of the vaft import of that 

fcrm diey (b fineely ufed For as the ftond 

io the prophetic vifion^ that was cut out 

w itb m t biods^ became a great mountain and 

fikitbewbde eartb\ So the idea of a 

Being confideted at firft only as unorigin^ 

atei^ when it is attentively looked into, 

win gradually unfcJd and enlarge itfelf till 

it becomes die greateft of all our ideas, 

even that of a Being wbom the heaven of 

btaveMS cawnt cutain* 

♦ Otn. xi. 3+, 35. 
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PROPOSITION II. 

The whole nature of the unori- 
ginated Being, or the aggregate of 
his attributes, is uncaufed and mufi 
be neceflarily and immutably what 
it is : fo that he cannot have any 
attribute or modification of his at^ 
tributes but fuch as were the eter- 
nal and neceflary concomitants of 
his exiftence. 

It IS plain that no ad or power of the 
unoriginated Being could have determined 
what his own nature (hould be. And it is 
alfo evident that no caule or power what- 
ever could h^vc predetermined v^h^i fhould 
be the nature of an unoriginated and eter- 
nal fubfiance, or what attributes it fhould 

have. 
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hm^ T^ feoBC flattore and attributes it 
flKcft alwsn knv kid, fines it miift ne- 
ccs^KKf hstwc ahrajs ciillnL Jiicreforc 
lfi» Bring BEoft have had hb nature <»rthe 
ajggpegitr o£ ins altiibules^ as he had his 
CTJflmcr, indqicn d cnt on all cai^lbs. Now 
fins (if the Asdam) whatever is contin- 
gent nmft have had a canlbi it follows, 
ikA what had not a canfe was not con^ 
ti^cnt ^ CaDftqnentljr there is nothing 
in the nature of this Being that was con- 
tingcnt, or that could poflibly have been 
otherwiie, in any refped^ than it afbially 
is, but every thing in his nature is necef^ 
jdritf and therefore immutabfy (uch as it is. 
it foQows likewife: that no one of his 
attributes is capaUe of fubfifting or tak- 
ing place in his nature according to differ- 

♦ The argument here ufed. That whatever is con- 
tii^ent b canfed and tiicrefore inrfiiKever is not cauied 
18 not contingent, is > called hy logicians^ conifmverfio 
apofitiomem^ and the force of it is eiqdent. 

ent 
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ent dates or modifications. For if it was» 
it muft have required the efficiency of feme 
caufe to determine according to niobicb of 
the Dates or modifications this attribute 
fhould at any time fubfifi ; and without 
fuch determination (which it is impoffible 
ibould be made) this attribute itfelf could 
not have fubfified or taken place at all id 
his nature. 

Since the whole nature of this Being is 
necejfarily what it is, it can never by any 
means be changed or varifcd in any rcfpedt. 
Or we may prove the perpetual immuta- 
bility of hfs nature thus. 

As he had his nature, like his exiftence, 
indepdadent on any caufe, and as no 
change can be made but by fome caufe, 
this independent ftate of hiis nature could 
never be changed to a dependent jiate : there- 
fore his nature mufl ever remain inde<^ 
pendent, and out of the power of all caufes, 

and 
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and confeqnently can never be changed or 
varied. 

Thus we fee that no circumftancc in the 
nature of the unoriginated Being can be 
contingent, but every thing muft be ne- 
ccffarily and immutably what it is: fo that 
he cannot have any attribute, or flate or 
modification of his attributes, but fuch as 
were the eternal and necefTary concomi- 
tants of his eziilence. 

Corollary i. An unoriginated Be- 
ing is impqffhe. That is, no power can 
ad upon fuch a Being, or in any refpedi 
change or new modify his j^ttributes, or 
introduce any thing new into his nature, 
or take any thing from it For not even 
Omnipotence can ad upon or change a thing 
that is, in its own nature necejfarily what 
it isy and independent on all caufes. 



CoROL- 
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Corollary 2. Since contingency, 
mutability, and the efficiency of all caufes 
are excluded from the nature of the uno- 
riginated Being, all truths relating to his 
nature and attributes muft be neceffary, 
eternal, and immutable truths, and there- 
fore capable of demonftration. For when 
a propofition is proved to be not only true 
in fad, but neceffarily true, it is then faid 
to be ftridly demonflrated. Propofitions 
relating to the phaenomena of nature are 
not accounted capable of demonftration ; 
becaufe though they are true in fad, as 
we can prove by obfervations, experi^ 
ments and calculations, they relate to 
things that are in their nature contingent 
and mutable, and fuch as we can, without 
the leaft contradidion, fuppofe might have 
been made to be otherwife than they are. 
But propofitions that relate to the proper- 
ties of geometrical figures arc demonjirabky 

L becaufe 
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bocaufe thefe properties have nothing con- 
tingent or mutable in their nature, they 
cannot be made to be otherwife than they 
^re, and therefore whatever is true of them 
muft be Tieceffarily true. And (ince pro- 
pofitioiis that relate to the nature and at^ 
tributes of an unoriginated Being, if they 
are true, muft be necejfarily true j fuch 
propofitions muft be capable of demon^^ 
ftration for the fame reafbn that geometri- 
cal propofitions are fo. 

This ftiews^that endeavouring to attain 
demonftratibn on this fubjed is not a(()furd, 
nor fo unreafbnable as fbme writers feem 
to have imagined If therefore learned 
and ingenious men would condder the 
fubjed in this light, and give their atten- 
tion to improve and extend the method of 
arguing here attempted, there is reafon to 
hope that our kndwiedge, ib far as it may 
extend on this fubjed, might be made to 

appear 
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appear perfe^Iy demonfirative : and that 
this branch of learning, natural theology^ 
which relates to the mod important of all 
truths^ might at length be placed, where 
every one would wi(h to fee it, at the head 
of the fciences. 
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PROPOSITION III. 

Whatever are the attributes of 
the unoriginated Being ; he muft 
poflefs each of them unlimitedljr^ 

or in its whole extent, fuch as it is 
when confidered in the abftradl. . 

An attribute taken in its whole extent 
is a determinate and invariable thing, and 
admits not of different ftates, degrees or 
modifications, and is free from any con- 
tingent circumftance. Such an attribute 
therefore may be afcribed to the unorigin- 
ated Being, confiftently with what we al- 
ready know of his nature. But an attri- 
bute confidered partially or as imperfed 
and limited admits of various degrees, and 
may jufl: as poffibly be limited to any one as 
to any other degree ; and therefore, in any 

fubjedt 
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fubje6l whatever, it could not be limited 
to one particular degree otherwife than 
contingently^ and this would imply the effi- 
ciency of fome caufe. (Axiom.) So that 
the limitation of an attribute, being in it- 
felf a circumftance manifeftly contingent 
and caufed^ is incapable of taking place in 
• the nature of an unoriginated Being ; by 
the foregoing propofition. Since then he 
muft have fome. attributes and a perfedl 
one may, and an imperfed one^ cannot, 
belong to him, he muft poffefs each of his 
attributes unlimitedly or in its whole ex- 
tent, or fuch as it is when confidcred in 
the abftradl. 
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PROPOSITION IV. 

In whatever manner the unori- 
ginated Being exifts or is prefent 
any where, he muft in the like 
manner exiG: or be prefent every 
where. 

If we afcribe omniprefence to the nn- 
originat^ Being, we afcribe to him a thing 
that is invariable and incapable of differ- 
ent degrees or modifications, and there- 
fore free from any contingent circumftance. 
But if we fay he exifts or is prefent only 
fomewbere and not every where, this im- 
ph'es that his prefence is limited in fome 
one particular manner or degree. Now if 
this fhould be afTerted, ftill there could be 
no confradiStion in fuppofing his prefence 
might pojjiblyh^vc been limited in fome 

other 



•tber manner or degree. Therefore fuch a 
limitation of his prefence could have taken 
place only contingently or in confequeticc of 
fome previous caufe (Axiom.) which affed- 
ed his unoriginated fubflance and deter-^ 
mined that its prefence fhould be limited 
in that one particular manner or degree m« 
ther than in any other. But it is plainly 
impoiiible that could have been the cafe: 
therefore his prefence is not limited or. /(?• 
cal but boundlefs and univerfal^ and he 
exifis every v\^here in the fame manner he 
does any where. 
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PROPOSITION V. 

' The unoriginated Being is one 
individual uncompounded fubftance 
identically the fame every where, 
and to which our ideas of w^ole 
and partSj magmtude or quantity^ 
are not applicable* 

If we ihould fuppofc this Being or 
fubftance to be compounded, or to conlift 
(as matter does) of what we call parts -^ 
thefe parts muft be diftind from each 
other, each part muft have its own exift- 
cnce independent on the exiftence of any 
other part, and one part could not be iden- 
tically the fame fubftance with another. 
Therefore in this cafe each part would be 
a diflind unoriginated Being or fubftance, 
and asjucby would itfelf exift every where 

alike ; 
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alike; by the preceding propofitioq. So 
that thefe parts would not be really diftin^ 
or feparate from each other or from the 
whole, as they were fuppofed to be, and 
the different denominations of nvhole and 
parts would be loft : which (hews that our 
fuppofition was entirely inconfiftent with 
the nature of this fubftance. Therefore 
the unoriginated Being cannot be com- 
pofed of parts^ but muft be every where 
identically one and i\icfame individual, un-* 
compounded fubftance, to which our ideas 
of whok and parts^ of magnitude and quaw^ 
tity^ are not applicable. Whole is merely a 
relative term, and only means an aggre- 
gate oi parts. Magnitude and quantity, 
by their definitions, imply a compofition 
of parts *, and confcquently cannot pro- 
perly be applied to a fubftance which is 

* They are thus defined by logicians, ^antitas 
eft accidens quod per fe partem habet extra partem. Mag" 
nitudo ejt quantitas permanens, 

ftridly 
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ftridly land iBdividually mt; no n(orc than 
mnn6prrC2Ln be applied to aa jmi/A: 

Hero w|^ -ought to obferve, that ihcom'^ 
nifrejence of ;(he xiaoFiginated Being ia not 
inconiiftent with the fimpIiGity and indivi« 
duality of his eflence, more than any //^ 
mited prefence would be» For if a fqb« 
ftance indmdually oneOLn exift or be pre-^ 
feat tbrpughout a ipace however fmall, 
no reafQO can be afligqed why it might 
90t d§ poffil^ly exift throughout s^nyTpace^ 
or all fpace, preierving dill the fatop indi-« 

^idaality. So that the difficulty wc meet 
with on this fubjed does not ariib merely 
iirbm our inability to itnagine how or in 
tifbat manner one and the fame fubftance 
caabe M;^t(;ib^rprefent: it arifes rather 
fSnom our not knowing Wi&^Z // /i that con- 
ilitutes unity in a fubftance * ^ and from 

our 

* Though the attributes, confcioufnefsy thinking 
and willing feem to be io&Uible marks of uoi^ in 

the 



our tonfequent inability to imagine Ihw^ 
or in what manner, any Jubjlance can ht 
ftf idily and individually (me and without 
parts ^ Bat flili our reafon afibres us that 
there muft be in the univerfe not only one 
bpt many fbbftances that are individuals^ 
or do not confift of parts, for all confciout 
and thinking fubHances muft be fuclu 
The prefent fubje^ is properly a fubjcflt 
pi our abftradl reafetiing and of diat alone i 
in judging about it we canniot have tho 
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the fubjed they belong to, yet they do tt^ c^Jtitufif 
that unity. 

♦ As to fpiritti^lity ; the individual confcioufn^ls 
f < of the one immenfe Being is as truly ^»^ ; as ^ 
<< prefent moiheht of time is individually one,^iif^ 
<< pkpeS'at once. And the one can no more pfoperlyl. 
" be laid to be an ell or mile of confcioufnefs^ (which 
<* is the fum of your objection) than the other can 
** be faid to be an>//or mile of time. This fuggeftioltt 
** feeras to deferve particular confideration." — Dr. 

Clarke's anfwer to a fixth letter, fee his Demonftra- 

• - ■ . . -. ■♦ 

tion, p. 493. , : ,, 

fmalleft 
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fmallefl affiftance from our imagination^ 
whofe foic ufe and office is to reprefent 
or pidure to our minds the images of 
things that are or may be the objeda of 
our outward fenfes ; on other objeds it can 
take no hold at all *. If therefore we 
(hould appeal from our reafon to our ima- 
gination for the truth of this propofition, 
we fhould do as unwifely, as if we appeal- 
ed to the teftimony of our outward fenfes, 
and denied that there could be any fuch 
Being as the propofition de&ribes, becauje 
no me ever faw the like. 

* The old maxim of the fchools, Nil eji in intelUffu 
quod nonfuit prius infenfu ; is falfe : it ought to have 
been, Nil eft in imaginatione quod nonfuit prius infenfu.l 
Imagination is a power of recalling to our minds the 
ideas we have received from fenfible objefis ; in all 
our reafoning about fuch objefts it is fo neceflary that 
we could not do without it : but in reaforiing^ about 
things that cannot bear any refemblance to the objeds 
of our fenfes, imagination is of no ufe : it is apt to 
miflead us if we confult it. 

COROL- 
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Corollary. After what has been al- 
ready proved, it is almoft needlefs to ob- 
ferve, that matter or body cannot be an 
unoriginated fubftancc. Its eflential at- 
tributeSvextcnfion, divifibility, figurability 
and mobility, imply limitation^ and cannot 
take place but in the particular (izes, 
Ihapes, velocities and diredJions of motion 
that bodies have ; all which are, in their 
nature, manifeftly contingent, and there- 
fore muft be made io be fuch as they arc 
by fome efficient caufe. 

Matter is alfo quite paffive^ and bas its 
attributes fubjed to numberlcfs modifica- 
tions. And then our ideas of magnitude 
and qifantity are fo infeparable from the 
idea of matter, that we cannot conceive 
a particle of matter, however fmall, as 
one fubftance, or otherwife than as an in- 
definite multitude of diftind parts or fub- 
ftahces. 

All 
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All the attributes of the unorigin^ted 
Being (whatever they are) exclude contin- 
gency and limitation. (Prop. IL and III.) 
And all the attributes of matter, as far as 
we can know them, are of fuch a nature 
as to imply contingency and limitation in 
their fubjeft. So that all the attributes of 
the felf-exident fubftance and all thofe of 
matter, as far as we know them, are fb 
very oppofite in their natures that we 
cannot conceive it poflible there fhould 
be any one attribute alike, or of the fame 
kind, in both fiibfiances. Among the va- 
rious kinds of fubflances, which it is rea<- 
fonable to thiiik do exifl^ matter is pro« 
bably the loweft or moft imperfed, or, if 
I may fo fay, the neareft to non-entity, as 
a felf-exifient fubfiance is the furtheft 
from it What has been faid with re/pe^ 
to material fubftances will equally prove, 
that revelry fubfiance, whofe attributes are 

limited 
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limited and capable of various ilates and 
modifications, muft be a derived and de- 
pendent Being, or that its nature and its 
exigence fnuft have been the effsB of 
fome caufe. 
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PROPOSITION VI. 

The unoriginated Being muft 
neceflarily poflefs intelligence and 
power unlimited, and all other na- 
tural attributes that are in them- 
felres abfolute perfections. 

The diftindion between natural and 
moral attributes is well known. The for- 
mer are called primary attributes, and are 
conceived to arife (as it were) immediately 
from the fubftance itfelf. Moral attributes 
are of a pra£lical nature, and relate to, or 
denote, the manner of aSling which an in- 
telligent Being obferves towards others. 
Thefe are called fecondary attributes, be- 
caufe they are confidered as rcfulting from 
the natural attributes ; as will be fhewn 
when I come to treat of them* 

Several 
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Several attributes are called perfedions 
with refped to the Beings who poiTefs 
them^ when the Being» are better and more 
complete with thefe attributes than they 
wouki be without them. Thus power and 
knowledge are perfedlions, even wbisrd 
they are mudi limited. But that an attri-' 
bute may be c^Wt^ubfolutefy perfiB, it mnft 
be perfed in itfelf, or incapable of addi-^ 
tion^'and muil alfo be fuch a one as doed 
not imply in its fubjeft^ (as the attributed 
of matter do) paffivenefs, divifiWlily, li-* 
nutation or mutability, wbiiA arc Tazm-* 
feft imperfedions or defers. 

Intelligence and, its concomitant, z&ujA 
"knowledge I confider now as one attri<« 
bute. This aind a^iv€ power when taken 
in their ^bole tstenU are inflances of attri- 
butes tbat are abfohite perfedions, aa they 
do not admit of addition or any variation 
or different modifications^ and do not re- 
quire OK imply in liieit fubjc6iF*any limita^ 

M tion, 



tiofn, mvitability, paffivenefs, divifibifity, 
or any other defed. Now it had been 
proved that the unoriginatcd Being is not 
only immutable, impaflive, omniprefent 
and indivifible, but that whatever attri- 
butes he has mud be unlimited and abfo- 
lutcly pcrfcft. Whence it appears that 
unlimited inteUigence and power are com- 
patible with all the attributes of this Be- 
ing, becaufe they are all abfolutely perfbdl, 
and abfolutely perfed attributes are hot 
incompatible with each other, but only 
with imperfedions or defers, or what wc 
call negative attributes ; fuch for inflance 
are ignorance and weaknefe. Therefore 
' firfee intelligence and power are compati- - 
ble with alt the attributes of this Being, 
they cannot be excluded from his natutc 
nrnffarilyi that is, it cannot be impojikie 
they (hould belong to him. Neither can 
they be excluded from his- nature eon^ 
tingently ; for then ibme caufc mufl have 

deter^ 
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ietetmihed he ihimld ;7^r.bave thoic attri^ 
butes that it was poffibk he might have 
had; which is abfurd. (Bee the proof of 
Prop. II) Confcquently thefe attributes 
intelligence and power cannot be wanting 
to him on any account, btit muft belong 
to him 5 and therefore (by Prop. 11. J they 
muft he the eternal and necefTary conco* 
mitants of his exiflence and all his other 
attributes. And (by Prop. Ill) his intel- 
ligence and power muil be unlimited, or 
extend to every^ thing that can be known, 
and every thing that can be done« 

There is a well known argument which 
has often been ufed for proving that fome 
one unoriginated Being muft be pofTefle^ 
of intelligence and power*, and which by. 
the help of the preceding propolitions, 
may be carried further than it has been, 
^nd may now be applied for proving that 

* See the Introdu&ion, p. 39. 40. 66. 
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ivety uooriglnatod Being, as fiuh^ muft 
jpofiefs iatellig€inG6 iind power unlimited^ 
For the preceding propofitidns have de- 
jBonfirated that an unoriginated Beings m 
fucbf qiuft be immutable^ impaffive^ tlnli^ 
mited in all its attributes^ omaiprefent 
tnd indivifible } this nature therefore muft 
be common to every linoriginated Beings 
fuppofing there are many. This being 
ptemifed, we may &pply the common it'^ 
gument as follows. 

If intelligence and power had never ha^^ 
longed to a^ unoriginated Being, they 
could never have belonged to any origin- 
ated or derived Being (for an effeA cannot 
be more perfed than its caufe) and the(d 
attributes could tiot have exified iait all. 
Therefore they muft belong to, at leaft, 
J&me one unoriginated Being. And then 
they muft be the necefary concomitants of 
his exifteiice and his other attributes by 
Propofition II. Thus we fee that intelli. 

gence 
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genoe and power muft be neceffarify con^ 
ncded with the attributes immutability^ 
impailivenefs, omniprefence and indiYifi^ 
yyiVitym fome one unoriginated Being; there- 
fore they muft h'kewife be as necejfarily 
connected with the fame attributes in every 
other unoriginated Being, fuppoimg ther$ 
are many ; and therefore every unorigin- 
ated Being, as fucb^ muft be pofTefted of 
intelligence and power which (fy Prop. III.) 

» 

muft be unlimited, or extend to every thing 
that pan be known, and every thing that 
can be done. 

Now if there be in nature any other 
attribute, befides thofe already mentioned, 
which is abiblutely peifed, it muft be- 
long to £bme unoriginated Being ; as other- 
wife it could not belong to any Being at 
all, for the reaibn afligned before. And 
therefore we may prove, as we did before, 
that fuqh attribute muft belong to every 
unoriginated Being* Confequently an ,un«. 

originated 



originated Being maft poiTefs all natuFal 
attributes tliat are in themfelves ab&luts 
perfe^ion^ 

'oBSEIRVATrpN, 

t * 

We (hall be able to deduce the moral 
perfections or attribute5 of th(B felf-cxift^ 
ent Being more properly and methodically 
in another place than we could do here i 
and the proofs of the two following Pro* 
pofitions do not depend on the coofidera? 
tion pf thofe attributes, nor on a partir 
cular CQumeration of all the attributes of 
f felf-exiflent Being, 

From what has been already proved we 
conclude ; that a (elf*exifient or unorigin- 
ated Being muft be an uncompounded in-r 
(iividual fubftance, eternal, neceiTarily^ex- 
ifting, immutable, itppaflive, omniprefent, 
^nd poflefTcd of knowledge and power 
unlimited, with all other natural pef:fe(SiT 
pns. And this pQppluficiQ, I ipftagine, will 

?ppcaf 
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appear not only reafbnable, but almoft 
olmoufiy true, to every one who will but 
attentively confider what it is for a Being 
to.be unoriginated and have indeptendent 
cxiftcnce . in itfelf. For when a Being is 
brought into exiftence, its creator miift 
predetermine what nature it (hall have, 
atid muft confer its attributes together with 
its exiftence. But if a Being be unorigiit" 
ated^ nothing could predetermine what na- 
ture //fhould have. What then are we to 
fay of it? Surely, not that it mufl have 
this or /i&^7/ particular limited nature rather 
than fome other. What then can we fay of 
it? But that, together with its exiftence, 
it muji have every thing it poffibly might 
have. That it muft be whatever a Being 
or fubftance can rife tOy or be a MAXU 
MUM of exiftence. 
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PROPOSITION VII. 

'^Kcre is in the univerfe but one 
unoriginated Being, who mufl: 
therefore be the original fountain 
of all exiftence^ and the firft caufe 
of all things. 

The firfl propofition demoaflrates that 
there oiuft necejfarily be one unoriginatecj 
Being; but neither the argument there 
wfed, nor any other argument, can prove 
there muft necefarily be more than ona 
Becaufe, when we have admitted one fuch 
jSeing, it is poffible that all others may be 
derived from that one. This however does 
not prove that all others muft be derived 
from that one, or that there may not be 
many unoriginated Beings in the univerfe 
of whofe exiflence we have no know- 
ledge 
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ledge or epprehenfion. The only way 
theiefore by which we can determine whe^ 
thet it be poflible there ihould be more thaa 
one, is by trying whether we can conceive 
or confiftently fuppofe a fecond nnorigin- 
ated Being, Now I fay that fuch a fup^ 
portion is inconfifient and untenable and 
tnnil come to nothing. 

For let \is fuppofe there is a fecond 
Being, fuch as the firfl, unoriginated or 
felf^xiilent and uncaufed, having its non* 
exidence impoijible or having n$eejfity as 
the mode of its exigence. Now from what 
has been demonftratcd it appears that both 
thefe Beings mufi be eternal, immutable, 
jmpaffive, omniprefent, indivifible, and 
tmlimitedly pofTefTed of all natural perfect 
tions or attributes^ inibmuch that it is 
impoffible one of theie Beings fhouid want 
any attribute the other has. Thus we find 
©ur idea of the fecond Jiippofed Being (tarn 
it as we will in our thoughts) it no other 

than 
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than the very idea wc had of the firft. For 
«11 the attributes of the fecond are as much 
die fame with thole of the firft, as the pro- 
perties of^ one circle (abftradedly conlider- 
td) are the fame with thofe of another. 
And (ince thefe Beings are both eternal, 
and both every where alike prefent, they 
cannot differ from each other even in any 
circumftance of time or place. Confe*- 
quently there can be no pffible difference, 
nor any ground of diftindion between 
them J and therefore- they cannot be ^(/i 
tindl Beings, but muft be one and the 
fame. 

This way of arguing, I apprehend, may 
be admitted as concluiive, being exadly 
ci the fame kind and equivalent with that 
which geometricians have allowedly ufed. 
For inftance, two right lines, fay they, 
.cannot have a common fegment •, for in 
that cafe thefe lines muft evidently have 
fill their other ferments in common alfo( 

fo 



ib that all differeooo between them would 
vani(bi 9nd thierefore they would not b^ 
two diftind lines, but mud be one and th9 
fame. Juft fo, fay we, two Beings can^ 
pot be unoriginated and have necejfity ai 
the common mode of their exiftence ; for 
in that cafe they muA have their whole 
patures and all the circum(lances, which 
peceffarily attepd their exigence, in com<r 
pion alfo J and therefore they would not 
be difiinifl Beings, but one and jthe fan)^ 

Peipg *• 

P If it fliould be faid, that as diefe arc intelligent 
Beings they may ftill be fuppofed to have diftinft 
confcioufneffes and wills, and therefore may be diftin<% 
fubftances : I anfwer, this is only repeating the firft fup-» 
pofition ; yiz- that thefe are twp diftip£l fubftances 
and therefore haye (diflinft wills ; and I fay that unleft 
\t can be Ihewn that the fecojid fuppofed Being mof 
pojiibly be a different and diftindl fubftai^ce from the 
firft, we have no right to fuppofe it may haye a con-? 
fcipufnefs or ^ will ^ift^n^ ^I'Pin that of the firft. 

Thus 
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Thus we find it impoffible even to form 
ta idea of a fecond unoriginated Being, or 
to make it in any refped different from 
the idea we muft neceffarihr have of the 
firft ; to which we cannot add any thing 
neither can we diminifh aught from it. 
Hence it follows that all Beings in the uni- 
verfc, except one, are derived Beings, and 
muft owe their exiftence, in fomc manner 
or other, to the one underived Being; who 
is therefore the ultimhte and original foun^ 
tain of exiftence and the firft caufe of all 
things. 



PROPO- 
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PROPOSITION Vill. 

AH things ovrt their exiftence 
ultimately to the power of the firft 
caufe operating according to his 
free will. 

From the mere exiftence of the one un* 
derived Being, if confidered apart from 
operating power, no effeA or confcquence 
of any kind can follow. For a caufe can- 
not produce its effeds merely by exifting^ 
and the very notion of a caufe, as fuch^ 
includes operation as the link which con* 
neds it with the effed. Therefore it is 
to the operating power of this one Being 
that all things owe their exiftence. Now 
we muft allow that he exercifed this adive 
operating power knowingly and dcfigned- 
ly or according to his own free will, fo 

that 
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that he tbi^t have abfiained from exef^ 
cififlg it. Of, Ob thd eontrdryj tf^e mtift 
affirm (what (bme perfons feem to have 
thought) that bis unlimited powct ifiuft^ 
through its own exuberance, break forth 
iQto adion, or be exerted of iieceifity *. 
Now to iky that powef, either limited at 
unlimited, muft be exerted of mcfjjity^ 
means that it is impoffible fuch power (hould 

fubiili without adual and inceflant exer^ 

•i 

tion. But this is contrary to the very no- 
tion of adive power, for we dafi jufl as 
eafily conceive it to fubflft without aaual 
exertion as with it So that it is not //tst- 
pojj^ble it (hould fubiift without exertion, 
add therefore it is falfely affirmed that it 
muft be exercifed of necejjity. 

• The Earl of Rbchefter oWhed to Biihop Burnet 
diat be alAVays conceived the Deity to be a vaft power 
that wrought every thing by the neceffity of his na- 
ture. (See an account of his life written by the Biihop). 
And probably many othefs have had the fame confufed 
notion of abfolute unlimited power. 

Befides, 
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Befides, if we fay that the power of the 
firft caufe muft be exercifcd of ncceffity, 
we in fad deny him adive power, and 
make him a mere paflTve inflrument, and 
then it mud folWw that necejjity is itfelf 
the real agent which exercifes the power. 
But this is very abfurd, for necejfity is no 
real being or thing any more than contin^ 
gency is : they are both but words or names 
that have no meaning but as they denote 
the two oppofite modes of exifling^ and 
are utterly incapable of any agency, ope- 
ration or efficiency whatever. Therefore 
the power of the firft caufe can be no 
otherwife excrcifed than knowingly and 
defignedly, or according to his own free 
wilL Confequently all things muft owe 
their exiftence originally to his power ope- 
rating according to the determination of 
his wilL 



As 
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As to the manner ia which his power 
operates for giving exiflence, it cannot be 
expeded we fbould be able to fay any 
thing about it. The objedlion againft the 
pofllbility of creating things out of nothing, 
as if it meant that they were made out of 
nothing as out of materials^ is very trifliilg 
and founded only on an improper way of 
cxprefiing what creation is« For by crea** 

f 

tion is meanty the caufing a Beii^ to exifl 
now that did not exift befsre^ which does 
not imply a contradiction to any known 
truth and therefi>re may be cfFc£t«d by 
unlimited power. 

Having (hewn that all things derive 
their exiftence tdtimat^iji from the power 
dF one eternal^ almighty and all-knowing 
Being, I proceed to inquire further into 
the perfediions of this great author of all 
things. And here it is fit I fhould drop 
the metaphyfical ftyle, and fpcak of him 

' ' ' in 
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IQ terms that may properly exprefs the 
relation he bears to the reft of the uni^ 
verfe. I (hall therefore fpeak of him here^ 
after as the God and father of all, 

WHO IS ABOVE ALL, AND THROUGH ALL, 

AND IN trs ALL*: To whofe moft awful 
and adorable name be afcribed all glory, 
honour and praife for evermore. 



♦ Ephef* iv. 6. 
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PTIO POSIT ION IX. 

Almighty God, the firft caufe 
and author of all things n^ufl be a 
Being of infinite ,gopdnei^y wis- 
dom, merc^^ juftice an^ truth, axxi 
all other moral perfe^ions, fuch as 
become the fupreme author and 
ffovernor of the univerfe. 

o 

Almighty Grod, from his natnral perfec- 
tions already mentioned^ muft be all-fuffi- 
cient to his own happinefs, and muft be 
infinitely and unalterably happy in the 
eternal enjoyment and uncontrouled exer- 
cife of all his perfedions. The attributes 
necefnty of exigence, immutability, om- 
niprefence, omnipotence and all-fufficien- 
' ty belong* to him as a felf-exifient Being: 

they 
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-Ib^afe kdepeadcnt dE his will, and ai^ 
jcaUed the natural attributes g£ God, ifi ] 
contfadiftindion to thofe <^her perfe<^ons 
^fae poffefijbS) fuch as ^Qpodncfs^ wifdom, 
juftice, mercy) truth or faithfulnefs, aod 
the like, which are called moral attributes. 
Thde ace of a pradical nature, and ^3C- 
.pireis ^e maimer xf a&ing he is pleafed 
;to.€^ier%e towards other Beings his crea- 
-tures« 

As God is always free to ad or not to 
ad on every occafion, (Prop. VI 11.) he 
muft be llkewife free to ad in any parti- 
cular manner he pleafes. And as his mo- 
ral or pradical attributes muft be freely 
exercifed according to his will (wherein 
confifts their great excellence and their 
veryeffence), they are ufually and pro- 
perly .enough faid to be f^ated in his wiU. 
For. this reafon we aris not to deduce them 

T 

immejdi^tely from his fel6«xii^cnce^ as we 

N 2 do 
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do his natural attributes which are ifide* 
pendent of bis will. We muft therefore 
prove that thefe moral perfedions belong 
to almighty God, by fhcwing that they 
necefiarily refult from his natural attri- 
butes, or that to ad in the manner which 
thefe perfedions denote muft always be 
pleaiing and agreeable, and the contrary 
difpieafing and difagreeable, to a Being 
who is independent, omnifcient, omnipo- 
tent and all-fiifficieht^ For it is plain that 
we can judge of what -will be pleaiing to 
any Being, or what manner of ading he 
will be like to purfue, only from what we 
know of his nature, that is, his natural 
attributes, citcumftances and relation to 

other things. 

Goodnefs confifls in being pleafed with 

communicating happinefs to others. ITif' 
dom is frequently ufed as fynonymous with 
knowledge ^ but in the ftrid acceptatioa 

. - of 
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of the wotd it implies fomcwhat befides. 
It denotes knowledge as reduced to prac- 
tice, and employed in chooiing right and 

* • 

beneficial ends, and applying proper means 
for their attainment. Or we may fay that 
wifdom^coniids in making a right and be- 
neficial ufe of knowledge and power* Thjs 
feems to be the only notion we can form 
of wifdom as a moral or pradical attribute, 
and diflind from fpeculative knowledge 
or the bare perception of truth* We per- 
ceive alio it muft always imply, or be con- 
joined with) goodnefs or benevolence ; for 
we cannot conceive knowledge and power 
to be wifely empbyed but for the advan- 
tage of their pofTeflfor or of others. Let a 
man have ever fo much power and know* 
IcdgCi yet if ht makes no ufe, or no good 
ufe, of them we do not call him a wifi 
man. I ihall not now fay any thing of 
jufUcc or mercy or the other moral attri* 

butes, 
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botes, t^ccaufd if it he pmiid't\m ^6dj^ 
ncfs muft belong to the diviM Aatnre, it 
\rin eafily appear that tbefe otbe^s miHl do 
fb toa 

This being prcniifed, wc may proceftJ 
to the proof of our propofition* Add firft, 
Vre are to confider what may be inferred 
froxn the unlimited knowledge and power 
of God, and how far his iribral attributes 
may be deduced firom thence. At all 
things owe their exiflence and all their 
powers and faculties to God, and have 
their being within his boundlefs prefence ; 
the very inmoft ndture and* cflcrice of al! 
things, even the deepeft thoughts of ihtel<^ 
ligent Beings, muH ht perfedly naked and 
open to his view. And he rnuft pirfe^;^ 
know wherein the Happineis of HSl intel* 
ligent and fentient Being^ cbnfi^s, ahd 
how it may be bcft promotfed, arid how 
• their mifery may be beft prcviihtfcd ht re^ 

moved 



mored. He akb unddrflaods perfedUj^ 
what are the heft means, and hqw thejr 
may be befl direded and employed, to ac«^ 
compli(h whatever ends be cho6fes or 
thinks proper to cffed. Thus he muHt 
know perfedly how and in wh^t manner 
a Being of infinite power, wifdom and aB 
moral perfedions would a£i in every^ pofli-* 
ble cafe ; and he is able himielf to do like-* 

• « 

wife, if it ihould fo pleafe him. 

There can be no doubt but the cxcr-^ 
eife of his power and his other perfedions 
rnuft be pleafin^ to almighty God; a^d 
we know he has in faB been f leafed to 
become the author and preferver of aU 
tUngs. But in this, befides exer£:iiing his 
power and knowledge, he muft have had 
?i further defign rcfpediing the numberleft 
Beings he has brought into eicifience, and 
made capable of haji^inefs and mifery, 
pleaTureand pain. For having defigned 

their 
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their iadftetftftftmd natiiti^^ it ceiiki iioC 
i^ipear to him indifferent m which of thefc 
oppofite ftates he (hoald place them ; her 
^ufe the thing is not' indifferent in itr 
Hdf. 

*^ ' I am novr to (hew that it never could 
be pleafing, or^appear eligible, to: almighty 
God to place his creatures in a ftate of mi- 
iery as fucb ; but that his defign in giving 
them exigence muft have been in order to 
their being happy. 

No Being can choole mifery or evil, as 
-fuh^ for himfelf ; and if one Being, fhould 
choofe evil, as fucb^ for another, iince it 
couM not be for the fake of that other, it 
muft be for his own fake, that is, for die 
fake of gratifying fome paffion or indina^ 
tion of his own, fuch as envy, jealoufy, 
fear or refentment of an injury, or be« 
caufe he thinks the evil x>i another may 

in tee war promote or fecare hi, owa 

happiiiefs. 
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happiittftfft; for on qo other aceoont ccn tli# 
evil of one Being appear eligible or defirap 
ble to another. But it is plainly as impoC- 
iible that God fhonld either in his original 
defign, or in his fabfequent dealings with 
his creatures, choofe for them miiery' or 
evil, asfucbj and fo as to prefer it to their 
happinefs, on any of the forementioned 
accounts, as that he fhould do fo through 
ignorance or inadvertency. Therefore aa 
malevolence (which is a difpofition to-be- 
pleafed with the miferics of others rather 
than with their happinefs) arifes from; :ev 
implies fome want, inferiorky, or infuffier- 
ency, it cannot rcfult from the natural 
attributes of the fupreme all-fufficient Be- 
ing; and confcquently it cin be no attri- 
bute of the divine nature* In like man- 
ner injuftice,cruehy, deceit, and fuch other 
qualities as imply malevolence, unhappi- 
nefs or infecurity of happinefs, are ex* 

eluded from the divine nature. 

Sinoe 
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.«, Siaee thea^ic natural attribotef of Ocd;^ 
solder it impoffible he fliould ever ba 
pleafed with ading in fuch a manner as \9 
4enoted by any of the rbofal imperfibt- 
tions; we may conclude that the lame at^ 
tributes willireiider it moft pleafing to hioi^ 
or that it wilt be mod agreeable tOF bis na* 
tttre» always to exercife bene?olence and 
^ other moral perfedions; or in other 
words, that thefe moral and pradical attri^ 
bates necdSarily refult from his natural 
ones. But as this may feem rather an in- 
dked proo^ I will endeavour to give one 
that is moie diredi. 
Almighty God cdnnot but be pleaied 

with, or approve of, his own perfedions 
and happinefs, which are indeed the true 
objeds of the higheft approbation. ' He 
will therefore be plealed with that ezerciie 
of his power which gjves eziflenee to other 
Beings, and makes thetii bear in ibme 

mt9£wt€ 
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in intefligeiiGie, &ee will aod happinefiL 
Such Beingsi he muil apptoVe c^} fince, £> 
far as fhey eati tefeiiible him, thej^ mull 
be the proper objedlf of approbatioii. Afid 
he caAnef but hdve a complacencjr or bd 
pleafingly afFeded in contemplating what 
he apiprbvcs : In Jibing every thing he batk 
iHddi and iebolding it to be very good. Aa 
tb a fiate of tnifery fer his creatures, it 
jhuft be in itfel^ or abfiradedly con^det^ 
€d, the objed of hi^ di&pprobation, being;^ 
dif edly dppofite to that fiate which 66 
approves of in himfdf. Thcia we fee that 
benevolehcb, br a diQ)ofitioh to coti^mu'- 
iiicate happitiefs, necefTarily refuits fronii 
the natural attributes of God ; and it itmft 
b<i as perfect and invariable as are theft 
attributes from which itddes refill t Th«fe- 
fore the defign df almighty (God in becom- 
ing the duthof and preferVer of all things 

muft 



muft have been to commtmicatefeippineA 
to intelligeDt Bein^ to make them capa^ 
Uc <^ knowing and imitating him, and 
thereby of improviDg in perfedions and 
happinefs ; which is the very beft ule that 
infinite power and knowledge can be ap* 
plied to. In carrying on this vafl and 
gracious defign, his perfedi knowledge 
iecurcd him from the polfibility of being 
nuftaken as to what means were the fitteft 
for efieding his purpofe^ his almighty 
power from any inability, cpntroul or com«. 
pulfion, and being all-fufficiept to his own 
happinefs, he could have no defign reiped- 
ing himfelf that was not confonant to 
the happinefs of his creatures. We muft 
therefore conclude, that he hath made and 
dsfpofed all his works for .the purpoie of 
giving and perpetuating exiftence and hap- 
pinefs in fuch a manner as that they could 
not have anfwered the end he intended. 
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better^ l)y behlg made and difpofcd in anjr 1 
other manner * Confequently he willy in 

purfuanoe 

♦ Here it ought to be obfervcd ; that there isi ho 
cres^ure or (yftcm of creatures fo good but a better 
is poffible* For whatever number of creatures God 
has made, he may ilill make more ; and however good 
and perfeA they are he may make others better aind 
more perfeftj becaufe every created fyftem muft be 
finite in its extent and in the fum of its perfedioos, 
and muft confequently be capable of addition. If 
therefore God in his works of creation was to be d^ 
tfermined only by the beji poffibky as fome writers have 
expreiTed themfelves, he could never have pleafei 
himfelf in making any world or fyftem of creatures 
becaufe there is none that can be called the heft p^ffir- 
hie. Hence we fee the folly of fuch queftions as 
thefe ; why was not fuch an order of cjpeatures made 
more perfed: and happy ? Why was no( this woitld 
created fomer? Thefe I fay are idle and unreafonable 
queftions ; for if the order of creatures fpoken of had 
been made ever fo much more perfed and happy> .if 
this* world had been created ever fo much fooner, the 
fame queftions mig^t ftill be alked. We are fiMT 
God does not make any thing but with a defign of ^ 
communicating happinefs. But what (hare of per- 

fe£lio^s 
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of hit or^^l iuk! invfMJAbte 
fffwan and deal with bis ctcgtureA 
all oocafionSy aooMding to their refpeo 
ti¥e natmcs and drcumfiances, iq fpch 
aianncr as may beft promote the perfedi* 
cms and happineft of the whole fyfiem of 
Beings which is to be confidefed as one 
great ibdety nnder his governing provi* 
denoe. He will therefore oontinuaily eg!^ 

taSdotm and ha^ipiiids any osier cf cieatures fliould 
po&fe, or wben it fhonld be created} muft be re-> 
farred SaMj to las good pleafure^ and can be deter-» 
flMned by iiddiiiig eUe*. Tfaercfore no order of 
creatures to ^dioin exiftence is a bleffing^ or among 
wbom good predominates^ can be called imworthy of 
their maker. Of die works of the creation li^ need 
Bot, indeed we cannot^ fpeak more highly) than by 
fiying they are Worthy of their infinitely powerful and 
wife author : As to die epithets greatifi and te/l ptffi-^ 
hie J they can be applied only to the great Creator hiih- 
felf ; whofe perfe^ons and happinefs are fl;ri£Uy infi- 
ntte or incapable of addition. 

^ See Archbiihop King's Treatife on the Origin of Evil. 

ercife 



crcife all tbofe other moral perfcdions 
whidi we diftinguifti by the names of juf- 
tice, mercy, truth or faithfulnefs, and ftrdi 
like. For thefe terms do not denote attri- 
butes really diftind in themfelvcs, but arc' 
denominations given to the cxercife e£ 
power and wifdom as applied on different 
oocafioos to different ob)e£ls, according to 
their ieveral natures and circumflances, m 
fuch manner as may be neceffary for pre- 
ferving the order and promoting the good 
of the ^faole creation. And it is by the 
exercife of thefe attributes that God be- 
comes the great fmraly as well as naturtly 
governor of the uni verfe* God muft there- 
fore be perfedly good and righteous in all 
his works, and wKe in all his ways. 

I ihall now conclude with fome reflec- 
tions that may further explain and illuiV 
trate what has been faid in proof of this 
propofition. 

lob- 
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I ti b fei fc d bdoie, that we cannot form 
flU adequate idea of wifitom, without a 
fcfeiCBce to beneroleoce as well as to 
loMiwfedge. For that benevolence may 
hskre its cSc€^ it mnft be direded by 
knofflcdgty and knowledge, when employ* 
ed in oontrii^i^ how beft to execute bene-- 
ipolent porpofes, is called wifflom. And 
wii3om is ieen as well in the excellence 
and goodneis of the end pr<^x>fed, as in 
the fitneis of the means employed It is 
A ef c fore a compound attribute ; in one 
ligjht it appears knowlec^ in another 
goodneis. For infianoe; we fay very 
ij^tly, that the wi/dom of God is fcen in 
Ac works (^ the creation. Now when 

■ 

we contem{^e the afionifhing beauty, 
order and magnificence of the material 
world, and confider the great iimplici ty 
and uniformity of the means by which the 
operations therein are conduced, we im- 
mediately 
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mediately conceive an idea of perfed 
knowledge, ikill and contrivance, or, if I 
may fo fay, ingenuity. But when we look 
further and perceive all this defigned for 
the bed of purpofes, the ufe and happinefs 
of intelligent and .fentient Beings, we are 
firuck with the idea of immenfe goodne(S| 
and what appeared knowledge and ikill 
now fhews as confummate wifdom. 

• ■ 

Since the divine goodnefs comprehends 
in it all moral perfedions, that we may 
acquire a clear and proper notion of it, 
we mufl view it as ezercifed on a variety 
of difierent objects and occafions, or ai 
analyzed into its feveral branches of ju& 
tice, mercy, faithfulnefs and the like; for 
thus (hall we better underftand its nature 
and receive more awful and lading ira* 
preflions of it, than we could do, were 
we to confider it merely as an intenfe be- 
ncvolcnce prompting hinr to promote the 

O happinefs 



feif^pfAe^ y>f all' hi$ creatarM ttnodnditiott- 
«]iy, ^fthoQt i dut rdgafd to thdr natuMs 
iind qualificMioiUb For that wduld be ati 
tiAjQiUfol tod ineflbdttftl way of promoting 
the tuipfNneft (rf^ imperfedi creatures, and 
therefor^ CoBld never be parfued bjr faki^ 
Whofe beneveletice is goided bj infinite 
knowledge. 

From what bM been proved we may ^ 
how jaftly and with what great (tiitable* 
ttefs the fcriptures (o particularly afcribe 
Mine/} unto God. For that word is ufcd 
to exprefs the tran^ndeiit excellence of 
hb nature, by which he k infinitely re- 
Inoved from all moral imperfedions, from 
tSi impmrity, or iniquity, that is, from 
l^hatever tends to diminifli that perfee* 
tioh and happinefs which he has made 
his rational creatures capable of attain^ 
jng. So that he cannot look on any 
thing of this fort without difplcafure : 6h 
iV of purer eyes than to behold iniquity : be 

cbargetb 
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ehdrgetb bis m^ek with fdly, md the hem \ 
vens are not clean in his \fight: The word 
holinejs alfo denotes the pofitive moral rec- 
titude of the divine nature, or that God 
invariably wills what is right and fit to be 
done, or what his unerring wiftiom pointsi 
oat as tending rooft to promote the gene-* 
ral good of that endlefs variety of Creature* 
to which he has been pleafed to give ex* 
iflence. 

Some writers feem to have imagined thit 
there is a difficulty in conceiving how this 
perfed moral reftitude, which makes it 
impoffibte that God fhould will or do what 
is evil, can be reconciled with that free'^ 
dom of will and liberty of adiing which is 
eflential to his nature. 9ut the truth is, 
neither moral perfedlion nor impcrfedton 
is at all inconfiflent with that liberty of 
wilt which confiitutes a free agent, that is, 
^ Being who hath a power of a(9[ing with* 

O 2 out 
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out being aded upon, and who can either 
ad Of forbear to ad • by which power aa 
agent is diftingui(hed from an inftrument. 
This difficulty then is cafily removed. For 
adions of all denominations are equally 
the objed's of power, and confequently 
the objeds of bis unlimited power. There- 
"fore, he as much exercifes his liberty in be* 
ncvolently abftaining from evil adidns, as 
tie doesHO the performance of good ones. 
It would be but a meer quibble to fay he 
cannot do an e>il adion, becaiife he cannot 
havp the inclination or will which mud aU 
ways precede an adion ; for that is only 
faying, he cannot do an adion which he 
chopfes to abftain firom. . 

When it has ibmetimes been faid, that 
the perfedions of God mufi neceffitatehim 
to ad, and to do only that which is good: 
This is not meant in the fame fenfe as 
when it is faid, he is neceJKtated to exifi 

But 
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But the meaning is^ that the natjar^lper- 
fbdiona of God form inliim a certain aad 
fieady principle of a^iilg wifely and be* 
ncvolently. And therefore we lay he muft 
continue to ad and do only what is good^ 
of moral necejjky. For neceflity in this 
fcnfe oif the word is confiftcnt with free 
will and agency : it expreffes only that kind 
pf,affurance with which we exped that a 
rational agent will purfue fome one parti« 
cular manner of acting, j6*om what we 
know of his natural powers and moral 
qualities. ' Where the natural powers and 
.moral qualities of an age^nt are imperfed, 
and more or lefs liable to. change, there 

> * 

,we can only pronounce^ \^\\\\ a greater or 
leffer degree of inoral afTurance or proba* 
,bility, that h,^ wiPj continue tp purfue one 
partfcular .i^y cf aQing. But when the 
agent we fpeak of is God, whofe attributes 
areperfed, invariable, and perfe^y con- 
fident 
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iiftont and coooedcd with each otber^ there 
the term moral neceflity or moral certainty 
is applicable ia itsfiilleil force } it implies 
that we may, without the leail. danger of 
being midakei]^ pronounce that he will 
invariably purfue fuch a manner of a^ing 
as is agreeable to the nature of an aU-per^f* 
fed agent For we plainly perceivd (to uie 
tiie words of Dq&qt Clarke,) *^ That it it 
^^ 9S impoffiblc and oontradidory to fuppofc 
^^ that ifis mil ihould cbaoje to do any thing 
^^ contrary to goodneft, }uftice, or truth, as 
^^ th#t bis power flioakl be aikto. do any 
*^ thing incoofiftent with power. It is. no 
^' diminutioii of power not to be able to 
^^ Jo. things which are no objedte of powers 
-' and in Jike manner it is no diminution 
^* eithet of power or Hbcrty tohave Cuch a 
^ perfed and unakerablc reditude of will 
^> as never poflibly to tbot^ to do any thing 
« incoiififtcnt with that reaitude*/' 



■\ 



>* Clarke on the Attributes, P. 122. lotb Edit. 
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No oae attribute of God can in any re^ 
fpe^ rdftrain or diminiih another ; on the 
contrary they ail are perfe^ive of each 
other. Thus his freedom or liberty of 
ading is made perfed by his power and ^ 
knowledge^ for thefe make it impoffible 
be ibould ever meet with any reiiflance to 
hi$ will from without^ or ever experience 
from within the frn^eft difficulty or he* 
fitatiojO in determining what he fhouid do 
on any ppflible otcsiQosL Therefore the 
freedom with whicfb h9 determines all 
things is as perfed as the cafe with which 
he perfornu them; and this is a perfedioa 
pf liberty; none but a Being of infinite 
power aod wifdom can enjc^. The fu^ 
preme excellence of his goodneia and his 
other moral attributes confifia in their 
being thus freely and voluntarily exercifed 
This it is that makes him the mod amia^' 
ble and the beft> as he is the greatefl, of 
Beingji. This renders him the immediate 

objcd 
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€ii)edof our utmoft gcatitude, love ancl 
pfaife. All his attributes are truly the ol> 
jeds of our higheft veneration and wor-^ 
iiiip.' But we particularly praife the.L#drd 
for his goodnefs and give him thanks for the 
vronders he doth for the children of men. 
'■- As the particular nature of God's moral 
attributes, and the occalGons xm which they 
are feverally ex^rcifed, are fully difplayed 
to us, and' moft powerfully recommended 
to tour imitation, in the holy (criptures, and 
have 'been largely explained and ilhidrated 
fey 4 *gre^t number of pious and learned 
sirriters, it is by no means necefi[kry that 
I ibould enter particularly into this exten- 
five part of the fubjcd. The en^ of my 
preient undertaking is anfwered if I may 
liav^ proved) that all natural perfe^ions 
belong necejarify to God as an unorigin- 
ated, felf-exiilentBeiog ) and that all thofe 
c{ the moral or pradical kind necejfariiy 

belong 
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belong to him, as an independent, omnU 
fcient, omnipotent and alUfafficieat Be« 
log: fo that all perfe^ions mud be equaU 
Ijr and eflentially parts of his nature. 

Thus have I endeavoured to flicw \iom 
from one fimple principle, viz. That there 
is fuch a thing as unoriginated exiftence^ 
our rea(bn may lead us to the knowledge 
of one fupreme Being, the God and father 
of all, whofe exigence and perfedions are , 
the foundation of all religion and morality 
and of all truths worthy of much atteo^ 
tion. I trufl the account here given of 
his nature and attributes will be found 
plain, intelligible and confifient, and, ib 
far as it goes; agreeable to What he him* 
fclf has taught us in his holy word: That 
ineftimable treafure of divine knowledge, 
wherein are revealed to us many truths of 
infinite importance; to the difcovcry of 
which our unaflifted rfftfon could never 

have 
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have attained And theie truths hii all* 
wiie providence bath ftfcertained to the 
wtn^ld with fuch kind of evidence as is in 
itfelf pcrfe6lly fufficiedt, and is al(b beft 
fuited to the general capacities and appre- 
henfions of men. 
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